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Intelligent  merchandising  on 
the  part  of  the  retail  grocer  is 
something  every  canner 
wants  to  see.  To  help  the 
grocer  sell  more  canned  foods, 
the  American  Can  Company 
has,  for  many  months,  been 
publishing  a  series  of  educa¬ 
tional  pages — packed  with 
practical,  workable  retail  sell¬ 
ing  ideas. 


A  new  series  is  running  now, 
featuring  a  different  canned 
food  each  month.  You  will 
find  it  in  the  following  retail 
publications : 

Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
National  Grocers’  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 

The  series  is  also  appearing 


in  two  wholesale  publica¬ 
tions  : 

American  Grocer 

Groceries 

We  call  this  to  your  attention 
because  we  feel  you  will  want 
to  follow  this  series.  We  hope 
you  will  find  the  material  and 
the  ideas  valuable  in  your 
work  with  the  trade. 


mm  AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CANNED  PINEAPPLE 


In  February . 
Helping  the 


grocer  sell 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE  ^ 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  V 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


BALTIMOR,E,MD 


PICKLERS*  SEEDS 


NATIONAL  PICKLING  CUCUMBER 


For  Every  Need 

At  our  growing  station  in  Colorado, 
we  are  producing  a  complete  line  of 
cucumber  seed  for  the  picUing  trade, 
and  no  better  bred  stocks  are  obtainable 
anywhere. 

We  are  also  large  growers  of  Dill 
seed,  onions,  and  other  seeds  used  by 
the  Pickling  and  Canning  Industry,  and 
by  Kraut  Manufacturers. 

Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries, 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Milford/  «  «  «  Conn. 

Shipping  Points — Rocky  Ford,  Colorado  Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Georgia  Mercedes,  Texas 
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TRIMMER  &LJTTCR  COMPOUnO  APPLien«MOaTCR  CLOSING  MACHtnt  OCROLL  SMEARS  AUTO  PRESS  ^  CURLER 

FOR  FILLCOCANS  ****  ••mvaalc  voacvtvm**  a«*  ntoH  oow«h«  athmw 

A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 

This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 

IF  you  make  your  "own"  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 

Acid  and  Compound. 

> 

Why  not  get  our  present  day  figures  on  the 
cost  of  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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EDITORIALS 

A  NEEDED  CORRECTION— Mr.  Howard  Orr  calls 
our  attention  to  a  typographical  error  in  his 
i  address,  as  given  in  last  week’s  Convention 
issue,  before  the  Corn  Section.  We  made  him  say  on 
page  56:  “You  hear  that  in  face  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  almost  a  positive  assurance  of  a  ten  million  case 
carryover.”  What  he  said  was  “between  four  and  five 
million  case  carryover.”  This  unprepared,  extem¬ 
poraneous,  straight-from-the-shoulder  address  was  so 
filled  with  “meat”  that  ought  to  have  stuck  in  every 
canners’  teeth,  that  we  commented,  editorially,  upon 
it;  and  though  we  were  one  of  his  audience  and  ap¬ 
plauded  him  for  it,  we  were  possibly  carried  away 
with  his  line  of  thought  when  we  read  the  transcript 
and  did  not  note  the  reporter’s  error  when  we  passed 
the  copy  for  publication.  This  is  unfortunate,  and  we 
regret  the  slip.  Make  correction  in  your  copy  so  as 
to  keep  the  record  straight. 

GLORY  ENOUGH  FOR  ALL  — The  grading  of 
canned  foods  was  saved  in  the  passage  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Appropriation  bill,  now  safely  through  the  House 
and  Senate,  but  the  N.  C.  A.  Information  Letter  of 
February  18th  says:  “Limitation  of  grading  service 
precludes  use  of  ‘U.  S.’  grade  on  label.”  The  letter 
goes  on  to  explain: 

“The  proposed  amendment  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  was  sought  by  those  who  op¬ 
posed  the  plan  announced  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  several  months  ago  to  permit 
the  prefix  ‘U.  S.’  to  be  used  with  the  grade  desig¬ 
nation  on  the  label  of  products  for  which  the 
Bureau  had  established  grades  and  which  had  been 
canned  in  a  plant  under  the  continuous  super¬ 
vision  of  a  government  grader  who  subsequently 
graded  representative  samples  after  the  cans  had 
cooled  and  after  there  had  been  time  for  defects 
in  processing  to  become  apparent.  This  plan  in¬ 
volved  the  placing  of  an  inspector  in  the  cannery 
for  the  continuous  inspection  of  the  canning  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  the  announced  purpose  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  limit  its  service  to  the  grading  of  sub¬ 
mitted  samples  or  samples  drawn  from  commercial 
lots  precludes  the  inspection  necessary  to  the 
permission  to  use  the  U.  S.  grade  on  the  label.” 

So  all  hands  win :  those  who  wanted  to  retain  the  in¬ 
spection  feature  and  those  who  dreaded  the  use  of 
the  “U.  S.,”  and  hence  our  caption.  And  was  it  great 
poIitic§ — or  should  we  say  great  diplomacy?  Don’t  let 


anyone  ever  again  say  that  a  man  cannot  sit  on  both 
sides  of  a  fence  at  once.  Maybe  so!  Maybe  so!  But 
we  will  stand  on  what  we  said  last  week. 

Walter  G.  Campbell,  who  took  the  job  as  Director 
of  Regulatory  Work,  has  gone  back  to  his  old  position. 
Dr.  Wiley’s  job,  as  Chief,  and  the  Department  has 
always  fought  shy  of  anything  indicating  “U.  S.  in¬ 
spected.”  Meats  have  a  department  all  their  own — 
and  welcome,  is  the  way  Chief  Campbell’s  boys  feel 
about  that.  But  will  the  consumer  public  accept  this 
Orphan  Annie  “Grade  A”  or  “B”  or  “C”  manner  of 
using  this  government  graded,  if  not  inspected,  food 
product? 

But  this  is  just  a  mere  side-show  when  compared 
with  the  real  circus  that  is  now  going  on  throughout 
the  entire  industry.  Here  it  is: 

ON  THE  WAR  PATH — There  is  the  devil  to  pay, 
and  we  have  never  before  seen  the  industry  so  “het 
up”  as  it  is  right  now.  The  canners  are  fighting  mad. 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  it,  for  it  ought  to  do  the  indus¬ 
try  a  whole  lot  of  good.  They  have  been  bullied  and 
bluffed  all  their  lives,  but  when  the  fighting  blood  of 
that  sort  of  an  individual  is  ever  aroused,  look  out 
for  trouble.  They  are  likely  to  try  to  even  a  whole  lot 
of  scores  before  they  cool  down.  Let’s  see  if  we  can 
give  a  view  of  the  scene  as  we  see  it. 

President  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  outlined  the  trouble  in  his  address 
before  the  Chicago  Convention,  and  if  you  have  not 
read  and  studied  that  address  as  it  appeared  on  pages 
13,  14  and  16  of  last  week’s  (Convention)  issue,  stop 
right  here  and  read  it. 

Then  you  will  understand  how  it  is  possible  for  a 
body  of  cannery  growers  to  form  a  cooperative,  indi¬ 
vidually  borrowing  the  money  for  that  purpose,  and 
then  as  a  cooperative  to  borrow  still  more  money  to 
run  the  cannery,  under  agreement  with  the  owner 
at  a  set  price  per  dozen  cans ;  and  as  soon  as  the  pack 
begins  to  roll  out,  to  run  it  into  warehouse,  and  then 
borrow  further  on  these  warehouse  receipts.  It  is 
pretty  nearly,  if  not,  perpetual  motion  set  up  bv  the 
government,  or  at  least  made  possible  through  the 
government  and  its  many  means  of  loaning  monev  to 
anything  that  has  a  tinge  of  or  the  flavor  of  farming 
or  agriculture  about  it. 

A  number  of  such  operated  canneries  were  in  exist- 
ance  last  season,  and  more  will  function  this  year. 
These  are  the  cooperative  canneries  that  are  causing 
the  legitimate  canners  to  see  red,  and  no  wonder.  All 
experienced  canners  know  that  production  must  be 
held  down  this  season,  and  even  under  such  conditions 
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all  realize  that  it  will  take  the  finest  kind  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  come  out  even  on  the  year’s  packs,  to  say 
nothing  of  making  a  profit.  The  urge  is  just  the  other 
way  with  the  cooperative:  the  cannery  man  makes 
more  money  the  more  goods  he  packs:  he  gets  paid 
“per  dozen;”  the  grower  wants  his  entire  production 
handled,  so  as  to  insure  himself  a  market,  and  to  have 
more  goods  to  share  in  when  the  pay-off  time  comes. 
And  he  is  not  much  worried  about  his  loans  from  the 
government.  If  he  did  not  borrow  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  he  would  probably  lose  his  farm  for  taxes  any¬ 
way.  The  banker  will  loan  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  value  of  the  goods  on  the  warehouse  receipts,  so 
if  he  has  to  realize  on  his  loan  he  can  force  the  sale 
of  the  goods  far  below  cost  or  market,  and  he  gets 
out.  The  government  will  hold  the  bag,  and  everyone 
knows  it. 

Meantime  what  happens  to  the  legitimate  canner 
who  has  conducted  his  business  conservatively  and 
well?  The  market  is  flooded  with  force-sale  goods; 
the  hungry  buyers  wait  for  such  sales,  or  nudge  the 
banks  to  make  some  more,  and  the  legitimate  canner 
is  forced  to  stand  by,  unable  to  move. 

This  is  all  due  to  our  government  going  socialistic, 
to  government  Sovietizing  of  our  industries,  and  it 
means  disruption,  unless  it  can  be  checked.  No  use 
speaking  to  our  political  representatives.  The  whole 
Farm  Board  scheme  is  purely  political,  always  was  and 
always  will  be,  and  the  “faithful”  intend  to  continue 
feeding  at  Uncle  Sam’s  trough,  or  know  why.  That 
is  the  way  to  make  Big  Business  and  Wall  Street 
sweat,  most  of  them  think.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle.  And 
it  will  make  serious  trouble,  not  financial  only. 

The  only  way  the  canners  see  to  protect  themselves 
against  this  move  is  to  shut  these  cooperatives  off 
from  all  supplies,  and  thus  make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  pack.  Supply  men  of  all  kinds  have  been  told  very 
plainly  that  if  they  sell  these  cooperatives  they  cannot 
sell  them.  It  looks  like  life  or  death  to  the  canners, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  stand  by  and  be  slaughtered. 
They  have  made  the  supply  men,  through  their  good 
business  in  years  past,  and  they  believe  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  protection.  And  they  are  demanding  it.  We 
have  been  told  by  good  canners  that  they  have  already 
canceled  contracts  because  the  supply  man  insisted 
upon  going  through  with  the  cooperatives. 

And  they  have  held  meetings  and  passed  resolutions 
— ^the  Tri-States,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  here  is  the 
resolution  just  passed  by  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods 
Exchange : 

Whereas,  the  present  low  consumer  demand,  the  over  produc¬ 
tion  of  many  lines  of  canned  food,  and  general  business  condi¬ 
tions  with  the  possibilities  of  further  losses  make  it  mandatory 
upon  canners  to  keep  their  production  to  a  low  point,  and 

Whereas,  the  advent  of  cooperative  canneries  financed  by 
U.  S.  government  loans  and  credit  extended  by  supply  houses, 
has  established  among  us  canneries,  whose  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  as  operators  is  largely  assumed  by  interested  farmers, 
and  whose  return  for  operation  is  fairly  certain  and  dependent 
upon  and  increasing  with  the  size  of  the  pack,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  our  belief  that  these  methods  can  only  lead 
to  overproduction,  to  losses  on  the  part  of  farmers,  and  creditors 
of  these  cooperatives,  and  result  in  the  elimination  from  the 


business  of  those  canners  who  are  at  present  financially  respon¬ 
sible  and  looking  toward  the  best  interests  of  the  industry, 
therefore 

Be  It  Resolved,  by  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange 
that  a  protest  be  filed  with  those  government  agencies  being 
responsible  for  and  having  the  power  to  correct  these  abuses; 
and  with  those  supply  houses  who  are  helping  to  make  possible 
the  operation  of  either  cooperative  or  private  canneries  by 
credit  extensions  of  an  unusual  nature. 


All  the  resolutions  follow  the  same  lines. 

After  a  year  of  few  or  no  orders,  and  even  harder 
collections,  this  comes  to  the  supply  men  at  a  very 
hard  time.  Ordinarily  they  would  have  no  traffic  with 
such  business,  for  every  experienced  man  knows  that 
cooperatives  of  any  kind  are  poor  business ;  that  their 
(Utopian  dreams  invariably  turn  out  to  be  dismal 
nightmares.  But  in  this  dismal  desert  of  no  business 
and  no  money  there  comes  this  dreamer  with  real 
money — ^to  be  paid  before  the  goods  are  delivered. 
The  supply  men  are  not  such  fools  as  to  extend  even 
one  day  of  credit.  They  know  that  credit  means  giv¬ 
ing,  because  there  is  nothing  substantial  to  hold,  ex¬ 
cept  the  goods  if  they  are  of  worth-while  quality,  and 
the  banks  will  get  them  through  the  warehouse ;  every¬ 
thing  else  is  in  hock.  The  cash  offer  makes  it  mighty 
hard  on  the  supply  men. 

Can  they  afford  to  be  blackballed  by  their  old  and 
faithful  customers? 

It  seems  a  crying  shame  that  our  government  should 
be  the  means  of  bringing  about  such  a  shambles.  A 
ten  year  old  child  could  have  told  them  that  it  will 
ruin  the  growers;  causing  them  a  loss  on  the  crops 
they  grow  and  supply;  actually  swindling  them,  forc¬ 
ing  them  to  default  on  their  loans,  and  by  that  means 
making  bad  citizens  of  them.  For  here  is  the  picture : 
If  an  individual,  with  long  established  reputation,  with 
years  of  experience  in  canning  and  selling  canned 
foods,  invests  his  all  in  his  business,  borrowing  only 
when  and  as  little  as  conditions  force  upon  him,  can¬ 
not  make  a  profit  out  of  the  operation  of  his  cannery, 
how  can  one  expect  a  loose- jointed,  multi-headed,  no- 
one-responsible  outfit  to  make  money?  The  only  one 
who  stands  to  make  money  is  the  man  who  rents  his 
cannery  at  so  much  per  dozen  cans,  and  then  only  if 
he  gets  the  cash  daily. 

What  a  time  we  live  in  when  neither  our  govern¬ 
ment  nor  our  banks  can  protect  a  legitimate  business 
like  the  production  of  canned  foods  for  popular  con¬ 
sumption,  from  such  irresponsible,  fly-by-night  compe¬ 
tition. 

Canned  foods  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  the  menu 
of  the  public;  producing  food  for  humans  the  canner 
is  engaged  in  one  of  the  finest  occupations  open  to 
mankind.  He  has  vastly  improved  his  business;  built 
up  the  quality  of  his  products;  won  the  esteem  and 
the  confidence  of  the  consuming  public,  and  deserves 
something  better  than  ruthless  slaughter  at  the  hands 
of  political  hirelings.  No  wonder  the  canners  are  mad ; 
they  have  a  right  to  be  mad,  and  we  have  not  heard 
the  last  of  this  yet. 
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//  it’s  used 
in  a  cannery 
SPRAGUESELLS 
it 


I  Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

I 

I  Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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This 

STERLING  SIGN 
of  QUALITY 


is  on  all 
SPRAGUE-SELLS 
MACHINES 


And  you  can  be  sure  that  every 
machine  that  bears  it  is  a  sturdy, 
dependable  unit  of  highest  quality 
built  by  the  Sprague-Sells  "second- 
to-none”  producing  organization. 
It  means  increased  profits  and  en¬ 
during  service  for  you. 

The  Sprague-Sells  line  of  canning 
equipment  is  complete  for  all 
canned  foods.  Send  for  the  S-S 
general  catalog — the  canners  ref¬ 
erence  book. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 

CORPORATION 

{Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation) 


HOOPESTON 


ILLINOIS 


Hormel  Magnetic  Tin  Plate 
Cleaning  Machine. 

Th  is  machine  has  the  Cleaning  and  Buffing  Rollers  rotating 
in  opposite  direction  to  the  travel  of  the  sheets,  assuring 
an  absolute  cleaning  of  the  surface.  The  machine  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  2  H.  P.  motor  and  has  two  Carpet  Cleaning 
Rollers,  two  Buffing  Rollers,  four  Magnet  Rollers,  and 
numerous  Feed  Rollers.  The  Carpet  Cleaning  Rollers  be¬ 
ing  of  special  construction  with  tension  adjustment  enable 
the  operator  to  replace  the  fabric  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
machine  is  of  rigid  construction  and  designed  for  oper¬ 
ation  at  any  speed.  It  can  be  furnished  with  all  Carpet 
or  all  Buffing  Rollers. 

POSITIVELY  NO  MAGNETISM  RETAINED  IN 
THE  TIN  PLATE. 
also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Magnetic  Spot  Coat¬ 
ing  Machines,  Magnetic  Turn  Tables,  Plain  Coating  and 
Varnishing  Machines,  Transfer  Devices,  Automatic  Lifts 
for  Tin  Plate,  Offset  Proving  Presses,  Simplex  Litho  Plate 
Whirleri. 

Write  for  Full  PartioulatM. 

Chajes  Wagner  Litho.  Machinery  Co., 

Incorporated 

51  -  55  Park  Ave.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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CROP  DEPARTMENT 

By  CROP  EXPERTS. 

Latest  Developments  In  Seed  Improvement 
Crop  Pest  Control  »  Growers’  Problems 


Report  of  the  Raw  Products  Research  Bureau 

By  C.  G.  Woodbury,  Chief 

[NOT£;  Though  this  report  was  not  read  at  the  Friday 
General  Session,  it  was  our  intention  to, include  it.  However, 
it  was  overlooked,  but  it  is  just  as  good  now.\ 

This  report  is  too  voluminous  and  too  technical  for  reprint¬ 
ing.  It  consists  of  120  pages  of  review  and  summary  of 
agricultural  research  now  being  carried  on  by  the  state  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  experiment  stations  and  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  which  relates  to  the  improvement  or  pro¬ 
tection  of  canners’  crops.  Following  is  the  introduction  to  the 
report: 

“So  far  as  raw  products  are  concerned,  the  problem  of  the 
canning  industry  is  to  maintain  and  improve  quality  while 
reducing  costs.  • 

“The  industry  has  no  problem  in  getting  the  quantity  of  can¬ 
ning  crops  it  requires.  Hut  under  conditions  canners  now  face, 
and  may  continue  to  face  for  some  years,  raw  products  must  be 
grown  at  lower  costs.  They  must  be  better  graded  and  there 
must  be  less  waste  at  the  cannery  through  receiving,  handling 
and  paying  for  unusable  material. 

“While  the  industry’s  output  must  be  kept  in  line  with  market 
requirements  and  consumption  possibilities,  adjustments  neces¬ 
sary  to  this  end  can  not  wisely  be  brought  about  through  de¬ 
creased  agricultural  efficiency  and  reduced  yields  per  acre.  Low 
yields  are  expensive  to  the  grower  and  in  the  long  run  costly 
to  the  canner.  A  poor  quality  raw  product  reduces  cases  per 
ton,  increases  packing  costs,  and  results  in  an  inferior  finished 
product  in  the  can.  Canners  realize  full  well  that  the  three-ton 
tomato  yield,  the  half -ton  pea  yield,  the  one-ton  sweet  corn  yield 
spell  higher  costs  and  disappointing  revenues  to  both  grower 
and  canner. 

“The  purpose  of  research  in  agriculture  is  to  promote  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  in  production  rather  than  to  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction,  and  thus  create  surpluses  and  carryovers.  Control  of 
volume  is  to  be  sought  through  control  of  acreage.  The  need  for 
continued  promotion  of  research  on  crop  problems  arises  from 
the  abundant  opportunities  to  reduce  costs  and  improve  quality 
through  better  understanding  of  soil  fertility  and  plant  nutri¬ 
tion,  through  more  effective  control  of  crop  pests,  and  through 
production  of  better  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  than 
those  now  available. 

“The  purpose  of  research  is  to  find  the  better  way,  not  the 
bigger  way. 

“In  the  drive  for  reduction  of  costs  of  government,  both  state 
and  federal,  appropriations  for  research  have  been  decreased 
along  with  appropriations  for  many  less  constructive  activities. 
Thus  far  these  reductions  have  borne  more  heavily  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  research  work  than  on  that  of  the  states.  In  the  enforced 
retrenchment,  the  research  on  canning  crops  promoted  in  the 
experiment  stations  and  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  by  growers,  canners  and  the  Raw  Products  Bureau  of  the 
Association,  has  borne  its  share. 

“As  shown  in  this  report,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  substantial 
volume  of  constructive  work  in  progress.  This  work  has  proved 
its  worth  in  past  years,  and  as  it  continues  will  be  of  even 
greater  value  to  the  canning  industry  and  to  the  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  growers  for  whom  the  market  furnished  by  canners  is 
of  first  importance. 

“Because  they  are  cash  crops,  the  raw  products  used  by  can¬ 
ners  take  on  increased  importance  in  the  agricultural  depres¬ 
sion.  With  the  lowering  of  the  general  agricultural  price  level 
the  relative  value  of  cash  crops  to  the  grower  has  increased  in 


comparison  with  the  value  of  staple  crops  produced  for  the 
uncertain  general  market.  We  believe  this  remains  true  in  spite 
of  the  general  decline  in  the  contract  prices  paid  by  canners. 

“Canners  individually  and  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole 
should  continue  their  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  research 
agencies  of  the  state  and  federal  governments  and  lend  their 
active  support  to  the  maintenance  of  adequate  appropriations 
for  this  work. 

“The  reasons  for  state  support  were  well  summarized  during 
the  recent  political  campaign,  by  the  successful  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Governor  of  an  important  canning  state. 

“  ‘There  are  three  reasons,’  he  said,  ‘why  the  state  should 
support  agricultural  research.  First,  it  is  a  business  made  up 
of  many  small  individual  units,  which  in  themselves  cannot 
support  research  as  can  a  great  corporation.  Second,  it  is  a 
basic  industry,  whose  efficiency  is  of  concern  to  every  one.  Third, 
repeated  experience  has  shown  that  the  benefits  of  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  resulting  from  research  work  are  partially  returned  to 
farmers  and  partly  passed  on  to  the  consumer.’  ’’ 

“These  words  are  eminently  true  of  agricultural  research  on 
improvement  of  canners’  raw  products.” 

at  at 


Northwest  Pumpkin  a  Different  Product 

By  Professor  E.  H.  Wiegand 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College, 

Corvallis,  Oreg. 

ONE  would  naturally  ask  after  hearing  the  title  to  this 
paper,  “Why  is  pumpkin  from  the  Northwest  different?” 
The  reason  is  obvious  when  comparisons  are  made  with 
the  product  grown  under  Eastern  conditions  and  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Canners  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  experimented  for  many 
years  with  varieties  to  find  the  ones  suitable  for  their  purposes. 
Crosses  have  been  made  which  are  now  showing  the  improve¬ 
ment  they  hoped  for. 

To  understand  the  problem  of  production  of  squash  and 
pumpkin  for  canning  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  differentia¬ 
tion  between  these  two  vegetables,  for  in  the  mind  of  the  aver¬ 
age  grower  and  canner  there  exists  some  confusion  as  to  the 
characters  of  the  true  squashes  and  true  pumpkins. 

True  ■  squashes  (Cucurbita  maxima)  comprising  such  well 
known  varieties  as  Hubbard,  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious,  Boston 
Marrow,  Marblehead,  etc.,  have  typically  characteristic  stems 
of  the  fruit  which  are  cylindrical,  moderately  smooth  and  not 
grooved.  The  stem  is  slightly  larger  where  it  joins  the  fruit 
than  at  the  upper  end  next  to  the  vine. 

True  pumpkins  (Cucurbita  pepo)  include  such  varieties  as 
Connecticut  Field,  Sugar  Pie,  Winter  Luxury  and  varieties  of 
summer  and  fall  squash  (erroneously  named  so)  for  they  are  in 
reality  summer  and  fall  pumpkin  and  include  Fordhook,  Summer 
Crookneck,  Pattypan,  Cocozelle,  Table  Queen  and  Delicata.  The 
latter  varieties  are  not  squash  at  all,  but  varieties  of  pumpkin 
although  they  are  commercially  called  squash.  These  varieties 
have  the  type  of  stem  of  the  fruit  characteristic  of  all  pumpkin 
of  the  Cucurbita  pepo  group,  namely — stems  five  sided,  rough, 
distinctly  ridged  and  furrowed. 

A  third  group  included  another  class  of  pumpkin  (Cucurbita 
Moschata)  which  include  the  well  known  Cheese  and  Cushaw 
pumpkins,  as  well  as  the  Japanese  Pie  and  Tennessee  Sweet 
Potato.  Of  these  it  is  probable  that  the  Cheese  pumpkin  holds 
most  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  canning.  The  fruit  stalk 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BY 
DRIVING  VINERS  WITH 
THIS  POWER 

Write  Jor  Full  Particulars 


This  power  is 

STEADY  Units  are  equipped  with  fly-ball  type 
governors  and  speed  is  not  effected  by 
load  fluctuations. 

SPEED  By  means  of  governor  accelerator, 

CONTROL  permitting  fifteen  adjustments  while 
engine  is  running  to  meet  different 
conditions  of  the  crop. 

DEPENDABLE  Equipped  with  Waukesha  Engines 
that  are  the  product  of  more  than  a 
quarter  century  of  heavy  duty  engine 
building  and  backed  by  a  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  corporation. 

CONVENIENT  Requires  no  more  attention  than  an 
automobile  engine.  Equipped  with 
magneto  with  impulse  coupling  for 
easy  starting. 

LOW  COSTS  Will  drive  a  two  viner  station  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than 
forty  cents  per  hour.  Other  sizes  in 
proportion. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANTS 


SEEDS  which  SUCCEED 


Landrcths’  Seeds  are  Seeds  which  Succeed 
because  they  are  Pedigree  Seeds  as  they  come 
from  a  long  line  of  carefully  selected  ancestors, 
a  line  now  selected  for  149  years,  as  we  are  the 
oldest  Seed  House  on  this  Continent. 

Before  placing  your  order  for  any  variety 
of  Seeds  for  next  Spring  or  Summer  planting, 
or  for  delivery  from  the  1933  crop,  won’t  you 
please  write  us  stating  varieties  and  quantities 
wanted  and  we  will  be  happy  to  quote  you. 
Our  stocks  are  unsurpassed,  there  is  no  one 
gives  more  care  and  attention  to  selection  than 
we  do.  We  have  certainly  been  at  it  long 
enough  to  realize  the  importance  of  pure,  clean 
seeds,  true  to  name,  and  high  in  vitality. 

This  business  is  now  in  the  fifth  generation. 

We  have  employees  who  have  no  superior,  men  who  have 
been  with  us  for  many  years  and  who  know  the  importance 
of  selecting  and  breeding  pure  stocks. 


LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 


BRISTOL, 

PENNA. 
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of  this  group  is  five  sided,  ridged  and  furrowed  and  usually  well 
flared  at  the  base,  which  characteristic  distinguishes  it  from  the 
second  group. 

These  then  are  the  features  differentiating  varieties  of  squash 
and  pumpkin  concerning  which  there  is  often  much  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  the  canners  who  may  not  know  the  lines  of 
deniarkation.  These  are  important  facts  because  of  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  canner  to  grow  varieties  of  one  or  the  other 
for  canning. 

Experimental  work  at  the  Iowa  station  indicates  that  some 
varieties  of  true  squashes  will  cross  with  Cucurbita  moschata 
(large  cheese  group)  and  make  fertile  seed.  Successful  crosses 
were  made  with  Hubbard  and  Large  Cheese.  Reciprocal  crosses 
of  these  varieties  also  produced  fruit  and  many  fertile  seeds. 
True  squashes  and  the  Cucurbita  pepo  group  however  show  no 
fertility  in  attempted  crosses.  It  would  not  be  possible  for 
instance  to  cross  Golden  Delicious  with  Connecticut  Field,  Winter 
Luxury  or  Table  Queen.  Crosses  between  varieties  of  Cucurbita 
pepo  and  Cucurbita  moschata  have  never  been  observed. 

The  methods  of  planting  and  care  are  important  factors  in 
pi’oducing  a  desirable  product  with  proper  characteristics  and 
large  yields.  Briefly,  squash  production  consists  in  planting 
seed  of  the  desired  varieties  during  the  fore  part  of  May,  usually 
the  first  or  the  second  week.  A  warm  sandy  loam  soil  retentive 
of  moisture  is  desirable.  Planting  is  made  in  hills  8  to  8  dropping 
some  six  seeds  or  so  to  the  hill  and  thinning  them  to  three 
plants  when  the  hills  are  established.  It  takes  about  two  pounds 
of  seeds  to  plant  an  acre.  To  protect  the  young  plants  from 
insect  injury  they  must  be  dusted  when  making  their  first  few 
leaves.  Well  rotted  manure  in  each  hill  or  a  liberal  handful  of 
a  complete  commercial  fertilizer  mixed  with  soil  at  planting 
time  constitutes  the  means  of  providing  a  suitable  amount  of 
plant  food. 

Squash  plants  and  fruit  suffer  quite  markedly  through  long 
periods  of  drought.  If  water  can  be  applied  there  will  be  an 
ensuing  increase  in  size  of  fruit  and  more  marketable  fruits 
per  hill. 

Black  aphis  are  often  injurious  to  vines  later  in  the  season, 
and  the  true  squash  bugs  (Anasa  tristis)  are  sometimes  very 
destructive  in  some  areas. 

In  the  early  stages  of  growth  the  germinating  seeds  and  young 
plants  may  be  injured  by  the  larva  of  the  12  spotted  diabrotica 
beetle.  The  tender  leaves  of  the  plants  are  chewed  by  this  same 
beetle. 

Yields  of  the  most  common  canning  varieties  of  squash  range 
from  8  to  20  tons  per  acre.  On  the  better  soils  where  moisture 
is  abundant  at  all  times  the  yield  of  18  to  20  tons  per  acre  is 
quite  common. 

The  main  difference  existing  in  the  canning  of  pumpkin  in 
Oregon  and  the  east  are  first,  the  varieties  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  second,  the  manner  of  canning. 

In  Oregon  it  is  common  practice  to  use  the  Boston  Marrow 
and  blend  in  the  Golden  Delicious  to  give  the  final  desired  con¬ 
sistency.  This  blend  must  be  varied  somewhat  each  year  due 
to  the  variations  in  growing  conditions.  During  this  season  the 
consistency  of  the  canned  squash  was  much  different  than  in 
1930.  With  approximately  the  same  blend  the  1930  squash  was 
firmer  and  of  uniformly  higher  starch  content.  Two  different 
lots  of  canned  squash  from  the  same  cannery  were  analyzed 
and  averaged  as  follows: 

Moisture  by  Solids  by  Solids  Starch 

drying  drying  Refractometer  Wet  Dry 


It  can  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  Hybrid  really  has 
more  solids  and  starch  than  the  Boston  Marrow  and  Golden 
Delicious  Blend.  It  ranks  comparably  high  in  solids  but  lower 
than  Pink  Marblehead  or  Marblehead. 

The  usual  skin  color  of  the  Marblehead  is  green  but  a  num¬ 
ber  of  specimens  which  were  decidedly  pink  skinned  seemed  more 
desirable  for  canning.  These  were  used  in  canning  experiments. 
The  analysis  of  this  lot  is  listed  in  the  table  given. 

The  flesh  of  the  Pink  specimen  of  Marblehead  squash  was 
decidedly  golden  yellow.  Considerable  fibre  was  present  which 
was  desirable.  Canned,  the  Pink  Marblehead  made  a  very  stiff 
and  dry  product.  The  characteristic  flavor  was  pronounced  and 
sweet.  The  color  was  a  dark  brown.  Starch  was  present  in 
quite  a  large  quantity,  testing  7.8  per  cent,  and  was  responsible 
for  retention  of  the  water. 

The  Golden  Delicious  canned  alone  made  a  very  stiff  product. 
Starch  pockets  were  present  in  large  numbers,  making  a  very 
undesirable  product.  Mixing  one  part  of  Golden  Delicious  with 
one  part  of  the  Hybrid  mentioned  produced  a  much  more  suitable 
product. 

When  using  three  parts  of  the  Hybrid  to  one  part  of  Golden 
Delicious  a  consistency  which  had  the  right  character  for  home 
use  was  pronounced.  The  color  was  darker  than  the  Hybrid 
color  alone  and  more  characteristic  of  canned  pumpkin. 

The  Large  Cheese  pumpkin  was  canned.  It  produced  a  sweet 
flavored  pulp.  If  mixed  with  Golden  Delicious  this  probably 
would  have  some  merit  but  alone  was  unsuitable  because  it 
made  a  watery  product. 

Some  of  these  varieties  such  as  Large  Cheese  and  Marblehead 
are  apparently  resistant  to  blight  which  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  when  developing  new  strains  for  canning  purposes. 

Methods  of  canning  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  very  simple 
yet  effective  in  producing  a  good  quality  product  at  a  moderate 
canning  cost.  The  squash,  after  blending  as  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  is  washed  in  a  rotary  squirrel  cage  washer.  Plenty  of 
rinsing  water  in  the  form  of  spray  as  well  as  immersion  is  used 
to  assure  complete  removal  of  all  dirt,  sand  and  grit. 

The  washer  deposits  the  squash  on  a  moving  belt  which  car¬ 
ries  it  to  the  trimmers.  Two  men  with  large  corn  knives  will 
handle  on  the  average  of  45  to  60  tons  per  12  hour  day,  or  a 
total  production  of  90  to  120  tons  in  24  hours  with  four  trimmers. 

Trimming  consists  of  removing  the  stem  and  blossom  end. 
Then  the  squash  is  cut  in  two  and  fed  into  a  set  of  revolving 
saws.  These  large,  rapidly  revolving  saws  placed  about  21^ 
inches  apart  slice  the  squash  before  it  passes  through  a  squirrel 
cage  tumbler  which  removes  the  seeds.  The  squash  then  falls 
on  a  slatted  belt  of  a  slowly  moving  blancher  kept  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  approximately  212  degrees  F.  About  two-thirds  of 
this  blancher  is  heated  by  open  jet  steam  coils  to  assist  in  soft¬ 
ening  the  squash.  To  prevent  excessive  moisture  and  watery 
consistency  the  last  third  of  the  blancher  is  equipped  with  closed 
coils  to  dry  off  the  surplus  water.  The  conveyor  belts  are  pitched 
to  assist  in  carrying  off  the  moisture  and  steam.  The  time  of 
blanching  varies  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  depending 
upon  the  degree  of  ripeness  and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
squash. 

After  blanching,  the  squash  is  handled  directly  through  finish¬ 
ing,  filling  and  closing  machines  thence  to  the  cooker  where  the 
final  touch  produces  a  golden  yellow  delicious  product. 


Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent 

1930  lot .  86.52  13.47  7.65  3.36  25.06 

1932  lot .  87.05  12.94  9.08  2.34  18.15 

In  selecting  the  different  varieties  to  obtain  improved  color 
and  flavor  and  consistency  one  of  the  Oregon  plants  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  Hybrid  which  has  excellent  color  and  very  much  improved 
flavor.  Analysis  of  two  lots  of  this  hybrid  shows  the  following 
characteristics  with  a  comparison  of  other  squashes. 


Moisture  by  Solidsby  Starch  Wet  Starch  Dry 


drying 

drying 

basis 

basis 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  cent 

Hybrid  LIB . 

88.74 

11.26 

1.90 

Hybrid  L2 . 

86.02 

13.98 

2.09 

Large  Cheese . 

89.48 

10.52 

0.82 

7.80 

Oblong  Cheese . 

90.52 

9.48 

0.43 

4.48 

Pink  Marblehead . 

74.97 

25.03 

7.80 

31.10 

Marblehead  . 

Boston  Marrow,  Golden 
Delicious  Blend  half 

79.35 

20.65 

5.86 

28.40 

and  half . 

92.17 

7.83 

0.32 

Some  seasons  the  new  Hybrid  squash  has  been  found  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  firm  product  without  blending.  In  fact  it  has  been 
found  necessary  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  add  water  during 
the  final  stages  of  blanching  to  prevent  too  stiff  a  product. 
During  the  1930  season  the  squash  was  too  starchy  and  blending 
with  Golden  Delicious  was  found  necessary  to  obtain  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  product.  This  canned  squash  had  a  starch  content  of  3.36 
per  cent  starch.  The  same  blended  material  in  1932  averaged 
2.34  per  cent  and  produced  a  product  much  less  firm  and  of  a 
consistency  more  suitable  for  home  consumption. 

Because  of  the  high  starch  yield  as  well  as  the  flavor  of 
Oregon  squash,  it  makes  a  different  “pumpkin”  than  the  eastern 
product.  It  yields  fairly  high  averaging  about  32  cases  per  ton. 

In  explaining  the  type  of  squash  used  as  well  as  the  process 
my  main  object  is  to  show  why  the  squash  produced  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  firm  and  of  excellent  quality.  Pacific  Coast  pack¬ 
ers  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  and  we 
are  therefore  continuing  experiments  in  crossing  and  selection 
of  varieties  with  the  hope  that  eventually  a  squash  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  having  all  the  characteristics  desired  by  the  canner. 
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Peas  In  Wisconsin 


And  the  New  Sieve  Sizes 


By  Harvey  R.  Burr 

Madison,  Wis.,  February  8,  1933. 

HE  SITUATION — Those  of  you  who  attended  the 
Chicago  convention  undoubtedly  received  copies  of 
the  bulletin  by  Carlos  Campbell  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Canned  Vegetable  Prices.  If  you  did  not  receive 
your  copy,  please  let  me  know  as  I  consider  this  survey 
of  vital  importance  to  you  and  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  with  your  copy. 

There  is  one  statement  in  this  report  relative  to 
canned  peas  that  I  think  should  be  clearly  analyzed 
and  applied  to  our  present  price  schedules  as  well  as 
to  our  plans  for  1933.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  three 
factors  that  have  influenced  the  price  of  canned  peas 
during  the  last  ten  years,  viz:  pack,  carry-over  and 
employment.  (The  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  has  influ¬ 
enced  the  consumption  of  peas  but  not  the  price.) 

Quoting  from  the  report,  “The  data  for  1932-33 
used  in  the  price  study  is  as  follows :  Pack  10,366,000 
cases,  carry-over  approximately  3,000,000  cases ;  index 
of  employment  68.” 

This  study  indicates  that  this  combination  of  price 
making  factors  should  have  resulted  in  an  average 
price  for  Standard  3  Alaskas  in  No.  2  tins  of  $1.00 
per  dozen  in  1932-33.  The  actual  average  price  for 
this  item  reported  in  this  survey  was  90.5c  per  dozen. 

In  other  words,  the  prevailing  price  on  standard 
peas  at  this  time  is  10c  per  dozen  less  than  it  should 
be,  when  consideration  is  given  to  those  economic  fac¬ 
tors  that  actually  influence  the  price  of  this  commodity. 
It  is  true  that  prevailing  prices  on  the  better  grades  are 
influenced  to  a  greater  degree  by  unemployment,  but 
here  again  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  present  levels. 

The  fundamental  reason  why  prices  are  lower  now 
than  they  should  be  is  the  fact  that  distributors  are 
forcing  the  canners  to  carry  the  existing  stocks  and 
“hold  the  bag.”  This  being  true,  the  responsibility 
for  price  levels  is  clearly  and  definitely  in  the  hands 
of  the  canners  who  own  this  merchandise  and  the 
bankers  who  have  loans  against  it. 

Your  job  then  is  to  as^me  this  responsibility  jointly 
with  your  banker  and  advance  your  prices  to  the  level 
justified  by  this  survey.  YOU  WILL  SELL  JUST  AS 
MANY  PEAS  AND  POSSIBLY  SELL  THEM 
QUICKER  THAN  YOU  WILL  AT  THE  PRESENT 

level  of  prices. 


If  our  warehouse  stocks  were  larger,  this  would  not 
be  true,  but  they  are  the  lowest  they  have  been  since 
1921. 

Your  buyer  will  welcome  such  a  movement.  It  is 
not  an  unreasonable  advance.  It  simply  means  that  a 
firm,  stable  market  has  been  established  and  automatic¬ 
ally  eliminates  the  fear  of  lower  prices  from  his  mind. 
Your  banker  will  appreciate  sharing  this  responsibil¬ 
ity  with  you.  It  will  give  him  more  confidence  in  you 
and  God  knows  that’s  what  he  needs  right  now. 

IT’S  YOUR  JOB,  YOUR  RESPONSIBILITY, 
YOUR  FUTURE,  YOUR  GAIN  IF  YOU  DO  IT. 
YOUR  LOSS  IF  YOU  DON’T. 

I  am  willing  to  predict  that  every  case  of  peas  in 
Wisconsin  will  move  out  of  our  warehouses  before  June 
1st  if  this  market  is  advanced  10c  per  dozen  right  now. 
Otherwise,  we  will  diddle-daddle  along  with  a  weak 
declining  market  and  still  have  a  carry-over  June  1st 
that  we  will  be  forced  to  liquidate  at  prices  which  will 
insure  bankruptcy  and  make  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  operate  at  all  in  1933. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  1933 

A  report  started  the  rounds  at  Chicago  that  50,  60, 
90,  canners  in  Wisconsin  would  not  operate  next  year. 

Immediately  our  competitive  canning  states  began 
to  prick  up  their  ears  and  hunt  up  the  seedsman,  the 
box  man,  the  can  man  and  other  sources  of  supplies. 
This  report  is  mostly  BUNK.  Some  plants  will  not 
operate;  others  don’t  know  and  will  not  know  until 
early  spring,  but  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  Wisconsin 
will  plant  60,000  to  70,000  acres  of  peas  in  1933  and 
that  given  a  normal  crop,  the  total  Wisconsin  pack  will 
be  about  five  million  cases. 

If  the  present  warehouse  stocks  can  be  moved  out 
at  the  levels  recommended  in  the  first  part  of  this 
letter  (and  I  am  sure  they  can),  that  same  level  can 
be  maintained  for  the  1933  pack,  provided  it  does  not 
exceed  ten  million  cases  all  told. 

Remember  the  formula:  PACK  +  CARRY-OVER 
+  PURCHASING  POWER  =  PRICE. 

Example :  Pack  10,000  cases  -f-  no  carry-over  +  same 
purchasing  power  as  at  present  =  1933  price  which 
should  be  cost  on  standards  and  a  small  profit  on  the 
better  grades.  Think  that  over. 

If  we  could  add.  Responsible  Sales  Management  plus 
Intelligent  Use  of  Credit  to  this  formula,  it  would  be 
as  reliable  as  the  old  one  which  says,  “Things  equal  to 
the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other,” 
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Madison,  Wis.,  February  16,  1933. 

PEA  SIZES — Many  inquiries  are  coming  into  this 
office  daily  regarding  the  present  status  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  elimination  of  the  old  sieve  size  specifications 
on  canned  peas  and  the  change  to  three  sizes — small, 
medium  and  large. 

This  matter  came  up  for  consideration  at  the  Pea 
Section  Meeting  in  Chicago  last  month,  which  meet¬ 
ing  took  the  form  of  an  official  hearing  conducted  by 
Mr.  Dunn  of  the  Federal  Department. 

The  proposed  change  has  been  approved  by  a  de¬ 
cided  majority  of  pea  canners  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the  va¬ 
rious  chain  store  organizations,  and  has  now  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  representative  committee  of  all  of  these 
groups  for  final  decision  as  to  which  sieve  sizes  should 
be  grouped  together. 

This  committee  has  instructions  to  file  its  report 
with  the  federal  department  so  that  these  new  speci¬ 
fications  will  become  effective  May  1st,  1933. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  but  what  these  revised 
specifications  will  receive  final  approval  and  be  recog¬ 
nized  after  the  above  date  as  the  official  specifications 
for  canned  peas  throughout  the  United  States.  Those 
of  you  who  are  placing  label  orders  at  this  time  should 
have  no  hesitancy  in  changing  the  statement  on  your 
labels  according  to  these  new  specifications. 

The  recommended  specifications  are  as  follows: 

For  Alaska  peas — 1  and  2  sieve,  small;  3  sieve, 
medium;  4  and  5  sieve,  large. 

For  sweet  peas — 1,  2  and  3  sieve,  small;  4  sieve, 
medium;  5  and  6  sieve,  large. 

The  principal  point  still  undecided  is  whether  or 
not  3  sieve  sweets  should  be  included  with  the  2s  as 
small  peas  or  should  be  grouped  with  the  4s  as  medium 
peas.  I  believe  that  the  committee  will  finally  recom¬ 
mend  that  3  sieve  sweets  be  grouped  with  No.  2  sieve 
sweets  as  small  peas. 

Regardless  of  how  this  matter  is  finally  decided, 
however,  you  can  have  your  labels  imprinted,  Small, 
Medium  and  Large,  Early  Variety  or  Sweet  Variety, 
and  leave  off  the  sieve  size  statement  entirely. 

Our  Wisconsin  regulations  covering  this  point  will 
be  amended  to  conform  just  as  soon  as  the  final  speci¬ 
fications  are  decided  upon. 

We  have  already  requested  the  State  Department 
to  amend  our  State  Regulations  and  this  will  be  done 
sometime  prior  to  May  1st. 

You,  of  course,  will  be  permitted  to  use  up  your  old 
stock  of  labels  carrying  the  sieve  size  statement,  but 
your  new  labels  should  carry  the  new  statement :  Early 
Variety — Small,  Medium  or  Large;  or  Sweet  Variety 
— Small,  Medium  or  Large,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  label  requirements  covering  “Ungraded  for 
Size”  will  remain  the  same  as  at  present. 

Those  new  specifications  will  permit  you  to  greatly 
reduce  your  permanent  label  stocks  as  it  will  be  no 
longer  necessary  to  carry  a  stock  of  the  various  sieve 
sizes  as  in  the  past.  It  will  also  eliminate  a  great  deal 
of  the  confusion  that  now  exists  in  the  minds  of  con¬ 
sumers  as  to  these  various  sieve  sizes  of  peas  and 


greatly  simplify  the  sales  procedure  as  well  as  ’  the 
competition  that  has  existed  for  so  many  years  be¬ 
tween  this  great  number  of  sieve  sizes,  grades,  etc. 

May  I  repeat,  our  State  Regulations  will  be  amended 
to  conform  to  these  new  specifications.  You  need  have 
no  hesitancy  in  placing  your  label  orders  at  this  time 
or  in  having  them  carry  the  new  statement  as  to 
variety  and  size. 

You  may  have  buyers  who  will  want  peas  packed 
under  the  old  specifications  for  certain  established 
labels.  Nothing  in  this  new  plan  will  prevent  you  from 
doing  this.  In  view  of  the  widespread  acceptance  of 
this  new  plan,  however,  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
eventually  become  a  recognized  practice  and  will  com¬ 
pletely  replace  the  old  system. 


TRADE  MARKS 


Following  are  trade-mark  applications  for  canned  foods  and 
fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office,  which  have  been  passed  for  publication  and  are  in  line  for 
early  registration,  unless  opposition  is  filed  promptly. 

For  further  information  address  Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence, 
Patent  and  Trade-Mark  Lawyers,  600  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

As  an  additional  service  to  its  readers.  The  Canning  Trade 
offers  an  advanced  search  free  of  charge  on  any  mark  they  may 
contemplate  adopting  or  registering. 


BEAN-RONI,  combination  of  macaroni  and  beans.  Use 
claimed  since  February  1,  1932,  by  The  Kansas  City  Macaroni 
&  Importing  Company,  doing  business  as  The  American  Beauty 
Macaroni  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SOUP-RONI,  cut  macaroni  for  use  in  soups.  Use  claimed 
since  February  1,  1932,  by  The  Kansas  City  Macaroni  &  Import¬ 
ing  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

VITE  ’EM  IN,  canned  vegetables  and  canned  sweet  potato. 
Use  claimed  since  June,  1931,  by  Henry  P.  Taylor,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  as  King  &  Queen  Canneries,  Walkerton,  Va. 

FYRMASTARE,  canned  fish.  Use  claimed  since  December, 
1921,  by  Aktiebolaget  Sverigee  Forenade  Konservfabriker, 
Goteborg,  Sweden. 

GREEN  BONNET,  canned  tomatoes  and  canned  peas.  Use 
claimed  since  August  1,  1932,  by  Raymond  Tlapek,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  as  Green  Bonnet.  Stores,  Elvins,  Mo. 

MARCO,  preserved  pickles,  chow  chow,  pickled  relishes,  olives, 
olive  oils  and  mayonnaise.  Use  claimed  since  August  15,  1930, 
by  Samuel  Marenus,  doing  business  as  Union  County  Pickle 
Works.  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

CAMPBELL’S,  canned  tomato  juice.  Use  claimed  since  Au¬ 
gust  15,  1931,  by  Campbell  Soup  Company,  Camden,  N.  J. 

SOLE  MIO  and  sun  design,  canned  olive  oil.  Use  claimed  since 
August  18,  1931,  by  Vincenzo  Panariello,  Coney  Island,  N.  Y. 

SNIDER,  canned  vegetables,  canned  fruits,  canned  berries, 
canned  pork  and  beans,  canned  cranberry  sauce,  canned  apple¬ 
sauce,  canned  sauer  kraut,  canned  succotash,  canned  soup,  cat¬ 
sup,  chili  sauce,  etc.  Use  claimed  since  1884  by  Snider  Packing 
Corporation,  Rochester,  New  York. 

ICYBAY  and  boat  design,  smoked  herring.  Use  claimed  since 
January  16,  1932,  by  Thomas  S.  Gorton,  Jr.,  doing  business  as 
Slade  Gorton  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31 . 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  SUBSCRIBER  in  Indiana  writes  in  part  as  follows : 

“As  you,  know,  we  have  been  supporting  our  gen- 
^  eral  line  for  some  time  with  retail  work  in  the  iw- 
ferests  of  exclusive  distributors.  This  spring  I  find  one  we 
have  sold  a  great  deal  to  in  the  past  but  who  tells  me  he 
has  moved  only  a  small  part  of  his  fall  shipment  and  that 
he  feels  we  should  come  into  his  market  at  once  and  move 
the  stock  by  means  of  retail  work.  He  supports  his  con¬ 
tention  with  the  statement  that  large  advertisers  do  retail 
work  in  his  market  all  the  year  round,  not  confining  it  to 
a  single  period  of  a  few  weeks  when  we  are  booking 
futures.” 

Well,  here  at  least  in  an  instance  where  the  doing  of 
retail  work  does  not  seem  to  have  accomplished  the 
object  in  mind  when  such  sales  support  was  started 
years  ago.  Maybe  the  trouble  is  not  altogether  in  the 
lack  of  enough  retail  work  but  instead,  in  the  mis¬ 
conception  of  your  distributor  as  to  what  your  doing 
retail  work  should  do  for  him.  Maybe  you  have  not 
been  treating  the  support  you  have  been  giving  him 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  encourage  his  best  sales 
efforts.  You  know,  one  can  approach  an  exclusive  dis¬ 
tributor,  smilingly  agree  to  book  all  the  futures,  as¬ 
sume  the  burden  of  moving  the  entire  order  or  a 
large  part  of  it  and  by  so  doing,  cause  the  customer 
to  disclaim  all  responsibility  in  the  matter.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  principal  engaged  in  supporting  the 
sale  of  his  line  by  means  of  retail  sales  work  can  so 
present  matters  to  his  customers  that  they  will  truly 
appreciate  the  assistance  rendered  and  at  the  same 
time,  do  a  whale  of  a  good  selling  job  with  their  own 
sales  force.  Certainly,  any  wholesale  grocer  today 
who  feels  a  canner,  no  matter  how  large  or  small, 
should  do  as  much  retail  work  for  him  as  do  the  larger 
national  advertisers  is  looking  for  an  alibi  for  de¬ 
creased  sales  effort  on  his  own  part. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are,  all  any  distributor 
should  expect  from  a  canner  in  1933,  in  the  way  of 
supporting  sales  work,  should  be  a  few  days’  sales 
work  in  turn  with  each  of  his  salesmen  in  order  they 
may  have  their  knowledge  of  the  line  and  its  qualities 
refreshed  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  go  out  on  the 
trade  among  their  customers  and  sell  the  line  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  When  you  arrange  this 
spring  for  the  doing  of  retail  work,  put  the  subject  to 
your  customers  in  just  this  way.  Whatever  you  do. 
do  not  imply  in  the  slightest  degree  that  you  and 
your  men  will  do  the  job.  On  the  contrary,  put  the 


burden  of  success  squarely  up  to  the  buyer.  Point  out 
that  prices  are  down,  profits  are  negligible  or  missing 
and  that  the  continuance  of  the  line  under  their  ex¬ 
clusive  distribution  depends  on  the  sales  job  they  do 
on  it  this  season. 

If  your  distributor  for  several  seasons  does  not 
take  kindly  to  the  idea  and  starts  complaining  about 
the  pressure  on  him  for  stocking  other  kindred  though 
lower  priced  lines,  or  points  out  how  general  business 
had  dropped  off  in  his  market,  you  had  better  look 
for  another  distributor.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  to 
imply  we  have  not  all  suffered  in  decreased  sales  be¬ 
cause  of  general  conditions,  but  when  a  distributor 
of  several  years’  standing  does  not  readily  and  will¬ 
ingly  cooperate  with  you  in  these  times,  you  need  a 
new  distributor.  The  longer  you  wait  before  getting 
one,  the  harder  will  be  your  job  in  building  sales  to 
the  point  where  they  pay  you  in  the  market. 

Look  out  too  for  the  buyer  who  disclaims  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  matter  of  decreased  sales,  and  points  out 
he  willingly  buys  anything  the  boys  on  his  sales  force 
can  sell  and  turns  you  over  to  said  “boys”  in  hopes 
you  will  resell  each  and  sundry  on  the  merits  of  your 
line.  That  buyer  is  looking  for  an  easy  out.  Better 
take  your  line  across  the  street  where  the  buyer  is 
boss. 

Frankly,  if  one  has  been  going  along  for  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  policy  of  exclusive  distributorships,  1933 
would  seem  to  be  a  good  year  in  which  to  break  away 
from  some  at  least  and  to  establish  open  markets,  espe¬ 
cially  in  new  territories.  Several  angles  point  toward 
the  wisdom  of  this  proceedure.  Cooperative  whole¬ 
salers  stocking  private  labels  are  on  the  increase;  one 
by  one  old  line  jobbers  on  whom  canners  have  de¬ 
pended  for  years  for  distribution  in  a  market  are  tak¬ 
ing  on  private  labels,  the  old  line  finds  itself  homeless. 
Then  too,  chain  stores  have  been  known  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  stock  canners’  labels  but  only  when  strong 
local  demand  indicates  they  will  lose  trade  by  not 
doing  so.  It  is  rarely  you  find  any  single  wholesaler 
strong  enough  in  any  territory  to  put  over  any  brand 
of  canned  foods  to  such  a  point  where  there  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  consumer  demand  for  the  line.  Several  small 
jobbers  may  do  such  a  job. 

This  job  of  establishing  open  markets  does  present 
certain  difficulties  and  if  you  depend  on  doing  the  re- 
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sale  job  yourself,  it’s  doubly  hard.  However,  one  of 
the  largest  canners  in  the  Middle  West  does  little  if 
any  retail  work  and  his  brands  are  seen  all  over  in 
chain  stores  and  those  of  independent  dealers  alike. 
If  you  determine  to  attempt  opening  any  market  and 
want  to  help  the  trade  get  started  on  your  line,  follow 
the  same  plan  with  as  many  jobbers  as  you  can  in¬ 
terest  as  has  been  suggested  for  the  presentation  of 
it  to  a  single  distributor.  Agree  solely  to  help  train 
their  salesmen  in  the  merits  or  your  goods,  your  poli¬ 
cies  and  plans.  Then  put  the  burden  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  on  the  distributor,  do  not  accept  it  yourself.  Log¬ 
ical  plans  for  merchandising  your  goods  from  retailers 
will  help  you  to  gain  the  sales  foothold  for  which  you 
are  looking.  Maybe  you  are  not  financially  able  to  do 
much  along  advertising  lines  but  you  may  at  least 
attempt  to  secure  as  many  window  displays  as  possible. 

.  In  the  average  city  of  300,000  population  you  will 
probably  find  at  least  fifty  independent  retailers  who 
will  from  time  to  time  put  out  handbills.  Others 
will  take  space  in  the  newspapers.  Before  starting 
to  open  the  market  on  your  line  or  commodity,  deter¬ 
mine  to  allow  say  $2  for  each  ad  on  a  handbill  and  if 
the  retailer  is  a  regular  newspaper  advertiser,  agree  to 
pay  him  at  space  rates  for  all  advertising  of  your  line. 

If  you  have  little  hopes  of  interesting  the  chain 
stores  in  your  line,  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  and 
play  up  your  label  as  one  sold  by  the  independent 
dealer  only.  Should  your  plans  for  general  distribu¬ 
tion  include  any  advertising  material  of  any  sort, 
recipe  leaflets  or  booklets,  see  to  it  that  a  few  are 
placed  in  each  case  in  the  first  shipments  to  the  terri¬ 
tory.  Of  course  you  will  have  your  man  carry  any 
such  material  with  him  when  he  is  training  jobbers’ 
salesmen  in  selling  the  line.  Then  such  advertising 
matter  can  be  handed  out  in  stores  by  him  or  placed 
in  delivery  baskets.  When  this  is  done  you  can  be 
sure  it  will  reach  the  home. 

Summarizing  then,  do  not  agree  in  any  case  to  do 
all  the  selling  of  your  line.  Simply  train  jobbers’ 
salesmen  in  this  art.  Give  all  the  merchandising  sup¬ 
port  possible  to  the  line.  Take  ads  in  handbills  or 
pay  for  space  in  local  newspaper  advertising  too. 

And  if  your  old  exclusive  distributor  does  not  want 
to  play  ball  with  you,  get  another  distributor  or  work 
the  market  open  to  all. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  OfFice 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  PROMOTION  BUREAU 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

USINESS  valued  at  more  than  47  million  dollars 
was  reported  by  United  States  exporters  to  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  as 
direct  results  of  the  trade  promotional  activities  of 
that  organization,  according  to  Director  Frederick  M. 
Feiker,  in  his  annual  report  just  issued. 

The  Bureau,  it  is  pointed  out,  annually  requests 
from  firms  and  associations  served  by  it,  the  dollars- 
and-cents  value  of  trade  promotional  services  rendered. 
The  total  number  of  services  rendered  for  the  fiscal 
year  1932  was  more  than  three  and  one-half  million 
and  the  “dollars-and-cents  results”  of  47  million 
dollars  represent  the  reports  of  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  answers  to  inquiries  by  the  Bureau. 

These  services  cover  thousands  of  inquiries  each 
week  on  commodities,  problems  of  commercial  law 
international  finance  and  investment,  foreign  construc¬ 
tion,  foreign  tariffs,  and  so  on.  The  money  value 
placed  on  these  services  is  based  on  actual  commercial 
transactions,  and  represents  only  a  very  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  queries  handled  by  the  Bureau. 

Firms  reporting  to  the  Bureau  are  found  in  practi¬ 
cally  every  State  and  section  of  the  country,  and  gains 
reported  by  individual  firms  range  from  very  small 
sums  to  transactions  involving  in  excess  of  a  million 
dollars. 

Included  in  the  list  of  specific  examples  cited  in  the 
report  of  results  obtained  through  the  trade  promotion 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  are  the  following:  Sales  of  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  citrus  fruits  by  a  California 
shipper;  a  half-million  dollars  worth  of  textiles  by 
Georgia  and  Alabama  textile  mills ;  $150,000  worth  of 
Birmingham  steel  products;  $200,000  worth  of  air¬ 
planes  and  airplane  equipment;  $150,000  worth  of 
building  materials  and  $152,000  worth  of  radios. 

While  these  actual  dollars  and  cents  results  are  ex¬ 
tremely  gratifying,  they  are  really  of  less  importance 
than  the  large  number  of  intangible  services  performed 
by  the  Bureau  in  the  interest  of  American  business, 
services  which  Director  Feiker  points  out  cannot  be 
measured  by  a  dollars-and-cents  yardstick.  The  Bureau 
has  on  record,  he  states,  innumerable  examples  of  serv¬ 
ices  which  undoubtedly  saved  millions  of  dollars  for 
American  exporters  during  the  year.  Among  such 
activities  may  be  included  the  many  cases  of  friendly 
intercession  in  behalf  of  American  concerns  which 
found  the  way  to  export  trade  blocked  by  import 
quotas  or  exchange  restrictions,  the  aid  rendered  in 
mitigating  the  effects  of  new  foreign  tariffs,  the  in¬ 
vestigations  and  reports  made  in  regard  to  markets 
for  given  commodities,  the  fostering  of  goodwill  for 
American  products,  the  saving  of  losses  on  consign¬ 
ments  of  goods,  and  a  wide  range  of  other  tasks  which 
were  successfully  carried  through  by  the  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Service.  American  trade  envoys,  Mr.  Feiker 
declares,  “have  in  reality  become  the  field  officers  of 
United  States  business  on  the  firing  line  of  the  foreign 
trade  front,  defensively  as  well  as  offensively.” 

Director  Feiker  is  by  no  means  pessimistic  of  the 
future  of  American  export  trade.  He  admits  that  the 
gradual  industrialization  of  foreign  countries  will  have 
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a  tendency  to  restrict  certain  types  of  exports  but  he 
does  not  believe  that  this  development  will  materially 
affect  our  aggregate  exports  of  manufactures.  A  vital 
fact  to  keep  in  mind,  he  states,  is  that  nations  in  the 
process  of  industrialization  must  depend  on  foreign 
countries  for  the  supplies  of  semi-manufactures,  as 
well  as  industrial  machinery  and  other  equipment.  As 
countries  like  Argentina,  Australia,  and  India  become 
industrialized  in  part,  we  may  sell  them  fewer  of  the 
consumer  goods  but  we  are  likely  to  sell  them  greater 
quantities  of  the  so-called  capital  goods.  Other  factors 
which  will  probably  react  favorably  on  our  future 
export  trade  are  improvement  in  standards  of  living 
abroad  and  the  development  of  backward  areas  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America. 

Referring  to  domestic  commerce.  Director  Feiker’s 
report  shows  that  his  organization,  cooperating  with 
private  business,  is  engaged  in  trying  to  find  solutions 
to  numerous  business  problems,  especially  those  in  the 
field  of  distribution.  Volume  of  sales,  it  is  pointed  out, 
is  by  no  means  the  criterion  of  successful  business. 
Volume  at  a  profit,  and  only  at  a  profit,  is  the  goal  to 
be  aimed  at.  It  is  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  many 
of  the  Bureau’s  studies  in  the  domestic  field  are 
directed.  The  key  to  the  solution  of  many  of  these 
problems  for  individual  firms,  according  to  the  report, 
lies  in  a  better  knowledge  of  distribution  costs.  The 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Mr. 
Feiker  declares,  has  pioneered  in  the  development  of 
practical  methods  for  the  determination  of  such  dis¬ 
tribution  costs.  This  information,  from  both  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department  and  other  studies,  is  available  to 
individuals  and  particularly  to  trade  organizations 


All  Products  cooked  SUCCESSFULLY,  ONLli 
in  RETORTS — No  Breakdowns! 

IMPROVED  STEEL  PROCESS  RETORT. 

Constructed  to  use  either  dry  steam  or  open  bath 
process. 


Zastr 

Machine  Co. 

Inc. 

1404-1410 
THAMES  STREET 
BALTIMORE  •  MD. 

Succeason  To 

Geo.  W.  Zastrow 


which  may  care  to  undertake  work  along  these  lines 
with  their  members. 

The  importance  of  small  industries  in  the  general 
business  picture  is  emphasized  in  Director  Feiker’s 
report.  With  the  return  of  better  conditions,  it  states, 
the  small  concerns  are  going  to  need  assistance,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  their  marketing  problems.  Working 
through  their  trade  organizations,  Mr.  Feiker  says,  his 
Bureau  is  able  to  render  greatly  needed  help  to  those 
smaller  manufacturers  and  distributors  who  cannot 
themselves  have  the  benefit  of  their  own  research 
organizations. 

An  outstanding  piece  of  work  in  the  domestic  com¬ 
merce  field  in  the  last  fiscal  year  was  the  National 
Retail  Drug  Store  Survey  carried  on  in  St.  Louis. 
This  survey  was  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  a 
special  committee  composed  of  representatives  of  33 
national  trade  associations,  taking  into  account  all 
phases  of  the  drug  store  business.  All  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  the  collecting  of  the  data  except  that  of 
the  directing  heads  of  the  survey  were  defrayed  by  the 
committee.  The  St.  Louis  drug  store  survey,  it  is 
pointed  out,  represents  the  most  comprehensive  and 
intensive  study  of  merchandising  ever  undertaken. 
The  700  delegates  from  the  drug  industry  present  at 
the  survey  conference  went  on  record  that  the  results 
obtained  “demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  fact-find¬ 
ing  through  an  impartial  agency,  such  as  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  are  notable  contributions  to  the 
business  stability  of  the  entire  nation.” 

The  St.  Louis  survey  is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  in 
which  the  Bureau  has  taken  the  leadership  in  analyz¬ 
ing  costs  of  distribution,  methods  of  marketing,  pro¬ 
viding  aids  for  better  definition  of  markets,  showing 
the  need  for  selective  selling  and  for  scientific  pricing, 
providing  better  information  for  the  guidance  of  retail 
and  mercantile  credit,  and  indicating  ways  in  which 
the  enormous  toll  for  business  failures  can  be 
diminished. 

Among  specific  pieces  of  work  in  the  domestic  com¬ 
merce  field  completed  during  the  year  under  review, 
the  report  cites  the  Commercial  Survey  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  presenting  information  of  great  value  to 
the  distributor  of  commodities  in  that  region ;  a  study 
of  Hardware  Distribution  in  the  Gulf  Southwest;  the 
publication  of  a  bulletin  on  General  Consumer  Market 
Statistics,  giving  for  each  county  in  the  United  States 
a  series  of  market  indicators  making  possible  the 
better  delineation  of  sales  territories  and  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  market  possibilities ;  studies  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  sales  territories;  supervision  of 
industrial  sales  personnel;  commodity  movements  by 
rail ;  and  motor  truck  freight  transportation. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Bureau  received  more 
than  750,000  inquiries  in  connection  with  domestic 
commerce  matters.  Approximately  200  commercial 
and  trade  organizations  in  26  States  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  its  program  to  carry  the  message  of  better 
merchandising  to  individual  business  men  throughout 
'  the  country.  Another  evidence  of  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  scientific  merchandising  information  is  seen 
in  the  phenomenal  increase  in  the  sale  of  domestic 
commerce  publication  issued  by  the  Bureau. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  “page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


For  Sale  —  Factory 


FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  ICO, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  —One  Nested  Pea  Grader.  Just  overhauled 
and  in  good  running  condition.  As  we  are  changing 
our  grading  system  will  dispose  of  this  Grader  at  a 
very  reasonable  price. 

Address  Box  A-1902  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Bean  Cutters  as  low  as  $50.00. 
Write  for  our  list  of  used  machines  today. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Factory  located  in  Worcester  County 
Maryland  on  the  Pocomoke  River.  Equipped  to  pack 
No.  10  Tomatoes  but  can  be  used  for  any  kind  of  a 
factory.  Machinery  in  excellent  condition.  Will  sell 
cheap  to  quick  buyer. 

Address  Box  A-1904  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED — For  Cash  one  No.  3  or  No.  4  Monitor  Pea 
Cleaner.  State  condition  and  lowest  price. 

Address  Box  A-1905  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Weber  Apple  Filler  in  good  condition. 
Give  year  of  manufacture  and  lowest  price. 

Red  Creek  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Chemist  for  food  plant,  short  distance  from  New 
York,  manufacturing  jellies,  preserves  and  tomato  products. 
Applicant  should  be  familar  with  modern  laboratory  control 
methods  and  general  manufacturing  practices.  Good  opportunity 
for  right  man  after  demonstrating  ability.  Answer  giving  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1898  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -  Superintendent  for  Eastern  plant  manufacturing  vari 
ed  lines  of  food  products,  most  important  of  which  are  tomato 
juice,  tomato  ketchup,  jellies,  preserves,  olives.  Small  salary 
to  start,  but  opportunity  to  create  position  of  importance.  Give 
details,  past  experience  in  application  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1899  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Traveling  Salesman  with  experience  in  brokerage 
business. 

Address  Box  B-1901  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE-  Modern,  well-equipped  Caning  Factory 
in  Farmingdale,  New  Jersey.  Suitable  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  ketchup  and  other  tomato  products,  horse¬ 
radish,  mincemeat  and  cranberry  sauce.  Located  in 
the  heart  of  the  famous  New  Jersey  Tomato  Belt  and 
Cranberry  District.  Further  information  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to 

Harry  E.  Newman,  Thompson  Bldg., 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED -As  Superintendent-Processor;  10  years 
experience  in  fruit  and  vegetable  lines.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Will  also  consider  taking  full  charge  of  a  factory 
on  a  salary  or  percentage  basis. 

Address  Box  B-1893  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables:  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  firemen  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1897  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  canning 
plant.  20  years  experience  canning  vegetables,  fruits,  pork  and 
beans  and  ketchup.  Proven  ability  as  to  quality  and  low  cost. 
Address  Box  B-1900  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — To  sell  Canned  Foods.  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  vicinty.  Good  reference  and  experience. 

John  L.  Kronau,  3212  Batavia  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  graces  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIDUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


MARRIAGE  LICENSE  WANTED 

“Your  Honor,”  said  the  witness,  “you  may  take  my 
statement  as  being  absolutely  correct.  I  have  been 
wedded  to  truth  since  I  was  a  child.” 

“Quite  possible,”  said  the  judge.  “But  now  tell  the 
court  how  long  you  have  been  a  widower.” 

SHAVE  AND  A  HAIR  CUT,  TWO  BITS 

Sing  this  one  before  your  mirror  some  morning. 

Leslie  L.  Shaver,  1722  Polk  Street,  N.  E.,  applied 
for  a  license  to  marry  lola  M.  Barber  today. 

It’s  no  mere  scraping  acquaintance,  either. 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  DYING 

McPherson — Gie  me  twa  pennyworth  o’  poison. 

Chemist — We  can’t  make  up  two  pennyworth,  sir. 
We  can  only  make  up  six  pennyworth. 

McPherson  (after  deep  thought) — Aw  well.  I’ll  na 
commit  suicide. 

MOTHER’S  “BOUNCING”  BABY  GIRL 

Visitor — Do  you  like  reciting,  dear? 

Child — Oh,  no,  I  hate  it,  really.  But  Mummy  makes 
me  do  it  when  she  wants  people  to  go. 

SUCCESS 

Curiosity — Did  you  give  your  wife  that  little  lecture 
on  economy  you  talked  about? 

Domesticity — Yes. 

Curiosity — Any  results? 

Domesticity — I’ve  got  to  give  up  smoking. 

Mistress — Mary,  has  the  chemist  sent  that  sleeping 
draught  yet? 

.Maid — No,  ma’am. 

Mistress — Then  ring  him  up  and  ask  him  if  he  ex¬ 
pects  me  to  keep  awake  all  night  waiting  for  it. 

A  WELCOME  SUGGESTION 

“I  am  grieved,  sir,”  said  the  head  clerk,  “to  hear  of 
the  junior  partner’s  death.  Would  you  like  me  to  take 
his  place?” 

“Very  much,”  replied  the  senior  partner,  “if  you 
can  get  the  undertaker  to  arrange  it.” 

WIDENING  THE  TAXABLE  BASE 

“Daughter,”  said  her  dad,  “how  does  it  come  you 
go  out  with  a  different  young  man  every  night?” 

“Oh,”  she  yawned,  “most  of  my  boy  friends  have 
had  their  salaries  cut,  and  they  can’t  afford  more  than 
one  date  a  week  with  me  now.” 


Safe  ■  T  ■ 
Clutches 


Designed  for  Judge  Syrupers.  Proved  so 
good,  we  sell  them  separately. 

Mounted  on  a  sleeve  -  you  just  slip  them 
on  shaft.  Fasten  with  set  .‘screws  or  pin. 
No  keys  to  cut.  Great  for  replacement  on 
“chewed  up  shafts”. 

Can  be  set  to  pull  the  load  or  slip  if  over¬ 
loaded  or  if  machine  jams. 

Discs  are  shrouded  -  moisture  don’t  affect 
them. 

Take  any  diameter  of  pulley.  Change 
quickly  from  one  pulley  to  another. 

(Jil  and  grease  chambers  do  away  with 
loose  pullies  “Freezing  ” 

No  packing  to  wear  or  swell. 

Stay  in  or  out.  No  creeping.  Start  smoothly. 
Save  your  machines,  save  trouble,  save  ac¬ 
cidents  and  save  cans. 

Never-Miss  TIMERS 

Made  for  Judge  Syrupers  and  are  positive 
at  all  speeds — high  or  low. 

Time  cans  into  any  machine;  fillers,  double 
seamers,  exhaust  boxes,  cookers,  coolers, 
labellers,  can  making  machinery  or  can  run¬ 
ways. 

Simple,  out  of  the  way  and  fool  proof. 

Tell  us  what  you  wish  “to  time”  and  we 
will  “time”  it. 

They  save  their  cost  in  cans  and  lost  time, 
especially  on  High  Speed  lines. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers. 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  p>ossess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

J  THE  RWRRAL  CORI^HUSKER 

I  the  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

B  j  Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 

For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 

THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
PATENTED  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PATENTED 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd.. 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Move  Upward  Seems  to  Have  Set  In — Prices  Advancing — 
Future  Pea  Prices  Have  a  Mission — Buyers  to  Pay  for  the  Too 
Low  Prices — Short  Packs  and  Higher  Prices  in  the  Offing. 

AINING  SLOWLY — We  have  gone  just  about 
through  February  before  that  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  canned  foods  prices,  which  everyone 
predicted  in  the  closing  months  of  the  old  year  would 
happen,  due  to  the  short  supplies  of  all  canned  foods, 
set  in.  But  it  looks  like  it  is  here.  It  is  not  much  to 
brag  about,  except  when  you  consider  the  times  and 
the  conditions,  and  then  it  seems  fairly  wonderful. 

The  death-grip  of  the  buying  trust  upon  canned  to¬ 
matoes,  for  instance  and  which  they  set  at  52V2C  for 
2s,  set  without  any  cause  or  reason  or  market  condi¬ 
tion,  has  been  loosened  and  tomatoes  have  moved  up 
to  55c,  to  57V2C,  and  60c  by  the  strong  holders,  and 
most  of  the  goods  are  now  in  strong  hands.  No.  10s 
made  a  little  sorty  a  short  time  ago,  because  they 
are  a  real  scarcity ;  but  the  powers-that-be  just  slapped 
them  down  again  into  their  place.  They  have  started 
again  and  they  are  making  the  grade  this  time,  now 
up  to  $2.75  and  before  the  scurry  is  done  they  will 
reach  $3,  and  maybe  more.  Times  are  so  out  of  joint 
that  no  man  can  make  a  statement  predicated  upon 
any  past  experience.  But  we  are  pretty  nearly  at  that 
point  where  the  big  hogs  are  beginning  to  fight  with 
the  other  big  hogs  over  the  disappearing  supplies; 
and  you  know  the  old  adage  “when  thieves  fall  out, 
honest  men  get  their  innings.”  That  is  said  to  point 
a  moral  and  not  to  call  names,  because  they  have  not 
been  hogs;  they  have  merely  done  what  everyone  else 
has  done:  taken  advantage  of  their  opportunity.  But 
the  bones  are  getting  fewer  and  the  scrapping  may  be 
expected  to  get  fiercer,  and  if  it  does  the  canners  who 
have  goods  to  sell  may  profit  by  it. 

Crushed  corn  has  moved  up  to  60c;  with  extra 
standard  at  65c  and  10s  at  $3.50.  Shoepeg  or  whole- 
grain  has  moved  to  80c,  with  extra  standard  82V2C 
and  fancy  at  85c,  a  rather  too  close  pricing  for  the 
varying  qualities,  again  due  to  the  buyers’  having  too 
keen  an  eye  for  the  ultimate  retail  prices. 

Cut  stringless  beans  have  moved  to  62V^c,  with  10s 
up  to  $3.  Fresh  white  lima  beans  in  No.  2  cans  are 
held  at  60c,  with  10s  at  $3.25.  Medium  green  2s  are 
$1,  and  10s  $4.75. 

No.  2  sliced  carrots  are  75c,  10s  $3.25. 

No.  2  turnip  greens  are  held  at  80c,  and  10s  $3.75. 


Peas  here  and  elsewhere  are  holding  their  own  very 
well.  Wisconsin  believes  that  what  few  peas  she  still 
owns  are  worth  more  money  and  so  they  have  beaten 
off  the  efforts  to  drive  prices  down  below  90c.  They 
are  beginning  to  make  something  out  of  future  pea 
prices,  and  we  have  seen  prices  of  75c  for  No.  4  stand¬ 
ards,  and  3s  at  77V2C.  No  one  seems  to  believe  that 
any  amount  of  goods  has  been  sold  at  those  prices, 
but  they  may  have  the  effect  of  holding  down  ideas  of 
acreage  if  such  prices  are  to  be  the  rule.  Planting 
time  is  not  far  off  now,  and  pea  canners  will  do  well 
to  think  seriously,  and  make  no  splurge.  Elsewhere 
we  give  a  summary  of  the  pea  situation  in  Wisconsin 
by  that  well  posted  expert  on  canned  peas,  Harvey 
Burr.  You  might  read  this  with  profit. 

Spinach  is  gradually  working  into  better  shape  as 
to  price.  It  may  soon  be  possible  for  Eastern  canners 
to  add  to  the  almost  cleaned  out  condition  of  the  spot 
spinach  market;  but  be  assured  that  they  will  not 
pack  unless  the  orders  are  in  hand,  and  at  some  profit. 
The  buyers  trust  has  driven  so  hard  on  prices,  and 
allowed  their  own  stocks  to  sell  down  so  low,  the  mean¬ 
while  forcing  canner  holders  into  selling  at  losses,  that 
no  canner  can  afford  to  pack  unless  a  profit  is  assured. 
That  is  the  penalty  which  the  buying  system  has 
brought  upon  itself,  and  which  mill  make  a  lot  of 
trouble  for  it  from  now  on.  They  were  warned  that 
if  they  starved  the  canners  out  of  business,  they  would 
lose  their  supply  sources,  and  pay  for  it  heavily.  That 
day  is  now  here. 

You  see  what  a  muddle  the  banks  are  in.  The  most 
disgusting  spectacle  ever  presented  to  the  American 
public,  and  not  by  the  little,  irresponsible  banker,  but 
by  its  very  leaders.  Do  you  suppose  the  bankers  will 
loan  money  to  pack  goods  which  they,  the  bankers, 
know  will  not  return  cost?  If  there  was  a  long-headed 
buyer  left  in  the  world,  he  would  grab  up  every  case 
of  spot  goods  in  sight;  for  the  people  will  need  food, 
and  will  need  these  goods.  Production  this  season  is 
a  problem.  Read  the  editorial  this  week;  learn  what 
is  going  on;  keep  your  ear  to  the  ground,  and  Mr. 
Buyer  if  you  can  figure  out  big  packs  and  low  prices, 
you  are  a  wonder.  If  we  were  a  canner  and  had  a 
warehouse  filled  with  good,  staple  canned  foods,  we 
would  buy  a  plentiful  supply  of  barbed-wire,  thor¬ 
oughly  entrench  it;  lay  in  a  supply  of  rapid-fire  guns, 
train  a  corps  of  sharp-shooters,  and  shoot  the  first 
buyer  that  tried  to  make  me  sell  a  case,  and  all  that 
came  after  him  as  well.  There  is  war  in  Europe,  in 
Asia,  in  South  America,  and  canned  foods  will  soon 
be  at  a  premium.  And  for  other  reasons  deemed  im¬ 
polite  to  mention  about  our  own  country. 
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But  we  swore  we  would  not  touch  the  fiscal  condi¬ 
tions  this  week,  though  they  are  the  keystone  of  our 
whole  industry.  What’s  the  use?  The  whole  country 
has  read  with  utter  dismay,  the  sordid  story  told  by 
Charles  E.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  City,  and  its 
affiliate.  The  National  City  Company,  and  its  other 
officers  given  before  the  Senate  Committee  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  under  oath.  What  will  be  done  about  it? 
Nothing  at  all.  We,  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth;  the  richest;  the  most  powerful;  the 
most  resourceful ;  the  brainiest  nation  that  ever  lived ! 
Not  nice,  and  we  don’t  like  it.  Maybe  some  Statesman 
will  arise,  through  the  grace  of  God,  to  see  that  the 
system  which  made  such  a  thing  possible  must  be 
changed;  not  mere  punishment  for  the  victim  of  the 
system,  but  the  system  itself.  We  can  learn.  Our 
government  is  the  greatest  ever  founded  by  man,  and 
it  will  purge  itself  of  its  enemies,  and  rise  cleaner  and 
better  than  ever.  Such  exhibitions  hasten  that 
blessed  day.  The  control  of  the  money  must  go  back 
to  the  government  where  it  belongs,  and  should  never 
have  left. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Fair  Amount  of  Trading — Tomatoes  Advancing — Salmon  Also 
Advances — Grapefruit  Weaker — Asparagus  Holding  Well — 
Fruit  Prices  Soft — Corn  Irregular — Peas  Firm — 
Conditions  Improving. 

New  York,  February  23,  1933. 

ARKET — Trading  continued  to  move  along  at 
a  fair  pace  in  the  local  canned  foods  market 
during  the  past  week  with  the  general  price 
structure  holding  firm.  One  of  the  strongest  spots  in 
the  list.  Southern  tomatoes,  again  showed  advancing 
tendencies  as  buyers  moved  to  cover  their  needs. 

Lack  of  stability  in  corn  and  canned  fruit  prices 
saw  an  easy  tone  in  these  two  divisions.  While  little 
hope  of  any  immediate  improvement  in  corn  prices 
is  expressed  among  the  trade,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
cleanup  of  the  distress  offerings  of  peaches  will  be 
followed  by  better  prices  in  the  fruit  list. 

TOMATOES — Were  firm  to  strong  with  canners 
displaying  tendencies  towards  higher  prices  although 
in  the  main,  the  increases  were  small.  Instances 
where  individual  canners  are  able  to  obtain  their  ask¬ 
ing  price  without  haggling  on  the  part  of  the  buyer 
have  increased,  trade  reports  indicate. 

The  advancing  trend,  which  has  brought  the  price 
for  Southern  tomatoes  gradually  higher  and  higher, 
is  based  primarily  on  the  strong  statistical  position  of 
the  pack.  Stocks  held  by  first  hands  are  comparatively 
small  and  well  controlled.  Buyers’  stocks,  low,  due 
to  their  consistent  policy  of  covering  spot  needs  only, 
are  not  sufficient  to  back  any  move  towards  lower 
prices  which  might  have  been  made. 


Coast  packers,  while  holding  tomato  prices  firm, 
have  not  as  yet  participated  actively  in  the  move  to 
advance  prices.  Further  rising  prices  for  Eastelm 
packed  tomatoes,  however,  it  is  held  in  the  trade,  will 
be  followed  by  higher  prices  posted  by  the  California 
factors. 

SALMON — Restoration  of  the  old  price  levels  for 
Alaska  red  salmon,  effective  yesterday,  was  reported 
decided  upon  by  major  factors  in  this  field  following 
the  unsatisfactory  showing  following  the  recent  price 
cut. 

Pinks,  chums  and  red  salmon,  reduced  to  75c,  60c 
and  $1.35,  coast,  respectively,  were  advanced  to  their 
former  levels  of  85c,  70c  and  $1.45,  respectively,  coast. 
The  original  reduction  was  announced  as  effective 
until  the  first  of  March  and,  according  to  packers,  was 
necessary  to  move  stocks  in  order  to  curtail  payment 
of  new  State  taxes  which  become  effective  on  that 
date. 

Whether  the  salmon  packers  will  be  able  to  sustain 
prices  at  the  new  level,  despite  the  favorable  statisti¬ 
cal  position  of  stocks,  is  questioned  in  the  trade.  In 
support  of  this  doubt,  it  is  pointed  out  that  with 
packers  unable  to  move  their  stocks  at  low  prices, 
what  chance  will  there  be  of  moving  stocks  with  a 
higher  price  level  under  present  market  conditions? 

GRAPEFRUIT — Weakened  somewhat  further  and 
the  general  market  now  holds  around  90c,  delivered, 
with  the  big  packers  holding  their  quotations  at  this 
level.  Movements  are  routine,  the  majority  of  traders 
having  covered  on  the  initial  break.  Juice  is  moving 
along  in  consuming  channels  in  a  fair  manner. 

ASPARAGUS — Prices  are  holding  well  although 
there  is  a  slight  undertone  of  easiness  noted  in  the 
market  on  rumors  of  concessions  available  on  good 
orders.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  packers  would  like 
to  move  their  stocks  a  little  faster  and  are  willing  to 
come  to  terms  in  order  to  do  so. 

This  item  has  suffered  much  from  the  depression, 
according  to  trade  reports,  being  classified  as  a 
“luxury”  by  the  majority  of  consumers  and  thus 
being  the  first  item  to  be  discarded  when  financial  con¬ 
ditions  forced  individuals  to  curtail  their  expenditures 
for  food. 

FRUITS — Continued  soft  and  distress  offerings  in 
peaches  and  movements  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
packers  to  clean  the  remnants  of  the  berry  pack  from 
their  warehouses  caused  prices  to  sag  somewhat. 

When  the  market  has  absorbed  the  distress  lots, 
however,  it  is  felt  among  the  trade  that  some  degree 
of  strength  will  develop  in  peach  prices  as  the  technical 
position  of  this  item  is  excellent,  according  to  recently 
published  pack  statistics. 

CONDITIONS — Commenting  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  American  Can  Company,  H.  W.  Phelps,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  that  “market  conditions  in  canned  foods  are 
statistically  better  than  those  of  a  year  ago.” 

Coming  from  Mr.  Phelps,  who  should  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  extremely  well  acquainted  with  market 
conditions,  this  statement  probably  will  cheer  a  lot 
of  factors. 
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CORN — Displayed  an  irregular  tone  although  the 
continued  dumping  of  distress  stocks  in  the  market 
by  Western  packers  is  showing  some  signs  of  abate¬ 
ment. 

Golden  Bantam  is  notedly  stronger  with  the  pack 
reported  well  cleaned  up.  Some  weakness  continues 
evident  in  standard  offerings  by  Western  packers. 

PEAS — Standards  continue  to  be  closely  held  at 
j)ackers’  price  levels  in  both  Wisconsin  and  other  sec¬ 
tions.  Concessions  on  fancies,  however,  have  been 
offered  as  packers  seek  to  move  these  grades  out  into 
consuming  channels  in  more  active  fashion. 

BUSINESS  OUTLOOK — Coming  at  a  time  when  the 
general  business  outlook  is  clouded  by  many  unsatis¬ 
factory  problems  which  in  some  cases  have  caused 
the  business  world  to  lose  its  perspective,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  read  a  calm  interpretation  of  pr.esent  condi¬ 
tions  in  trade  and  financial  circles. 

“Too  much  attention  apparently  is  being  focused 
on  catastrophes  and  too  little  interest  is  being  taken 
in  the  expanding  foundation  that  is  being  built  quietly 
but  steadily  by  those  possessing  patience,  fortitude 
and  faith  in  the  future,”  a  trade  report  in  the  current 
Dun’s  Trade  Review  contends. 

“For  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  have 
cleaned  out  most  of  their  old  stocks,  made  heavy  cuts 
in  inventories,  instituted  substantial  operating  econo¬ 
mies,  and,  in  many  instances,  have  built  up  good  cash 
reserves  after  curtailing  liabilities  substantially. 
Where  operating  profits  are  not  being  realized,  losses 
virtually  are  being  eliminated  by  increased  efficiency 
in  management.” 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Business  Seems  to  be  Improving — Cheap  California  Fruits  Are 
Bad  Stock — ^Tomatoes  Firm — Corn  Weak — Scrap  Is  on  Be¬ 
tween  Soaked  Pea  Canner  and  Uncle  Sam. 

Chicago,  February  23,  1933. 

ENERAL  MARKET — After  the  flurry,  caused 
by  the  rather  heavy  buying  of  a  week  or  so  ago, 
due  to  the  Illinois  Emergency  Relief  business, 
the  market  has  settled  down  to  more  of  an  even  keel. 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  items,  the  entire 
canned  food  line  is  in  a  firm  position  and  the  general 
volume  of  business,  seems  to  be  increasing.  The  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  could  do  considerable  more  business  if  it 
wasn’t  for  the  tight  credit  situation.  Banks  in  the 
territory  surrounding  our  city  still  have  that  faculty 
of  “folding  up  and  closing  their  doors.” 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — There  are  two  kinds  of 
sellers  in  California,  one  a  reliable  canner  who  has  al¬ 
ways  endeavored  to  serve  his  trade,  and  second,  certain 
interests  who  held  peaches  for  collateral  and  who  have 
been  disposing  of  same  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 


there  was  some  question  in  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  tins.  Heard  a 
local  broker  this  week  tell  a  number  of  other  brokers 
(awaiting  their  turn  to  see  a  buyer)  how  one  house 
had  purchased  a  car  of  California  peaches,  paid  the 
draft,  etc.,  and  then  later  on  found  that  one-half  of 
the  car  v/as  hydrogen  springers  and  that  the  buyer 
was  having  one  heck  of  a  time  getting  his  claim  hon¬ 
ored.  That  brings  out  in  a  most  forcible  manner  the 
old  adage — quality  remains  after  the  price  has  been 
forgotten. 

BLUEBERRIES — Due  to  the  low  ebb  of  all  indus¬ 
trials,  the  sale  of  No.  10  tin  blueberries  has  fallen  off 
considerable.  The  market,  however,  is  held  firm  basis 
$4.50,  f.  0.  b.  Maine  cannery.  Some  propaganda  is 
going  around  this  market  seeking  a  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  duty  on  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  blueber¬ 
ries.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  value  of  the 
blueberry  industry  in  the  country  to  our  north  is  of 
prime  importance  and  that  there  should  be  a  freer 
movement  of  the  product  to  the  States. 

TOMATOES — Stocks  in  Indiana  are  growing  light 
The  market  has  recorded  added  strength.  No.  2  tin 
standard  Indiana  tomatoes  are  now  selling  at  65c,  de¬ 
livered  Chicago,  which  is  an  advance  of  from  2)4c  to 
4c  during  the  past  two  weeks.  Unless  banks  continue 
to  “fold  up”  it  would  seem  that  higher  levels  would 
soon  rule. 

Authorities  in  the  Ozarks  maintain  that  there  are 
unsold  in  those  tomato  producing  States  only  20,000 
cases  No.  2i/^  standards,  500  cars  No.  2  standards. 

SAUER  KRAUT — ^This  market  is  suffering  from  the 
depression.  Low  prices  rule.  One  hears  55c,  delivered, 
for  No.  21/^  extra  standard  Wisconsin  packing.  Most 
of  the  major  factors  in  the  kraut  “game”  are  holding 
firm  at  60c,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

CORN — Is  still  being  knocked  from  pillar  to  post 
with  50c,  delivered,  for  No.  2  fair  standard  com,  being 
confirmed  in  goodly  quantities.  The  only  bright  spot 
of  this  particular  picture  is  the  fact  that  these  low 
prices  have  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  movement 
from  canners  to  jobbers  and  in  turn  to  the  retail  trade 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Dye  showing 
1,141,156  cases  having  been  shipped  by  canners  during 
the  month  of  January.  If  it  has  to  be  done — there  is 
nothing  you  and  we  can  do  about  it  but  it  does  seem 
like  a  shame  to  sell  standard  corn  at  so  ruinous  a  figure. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  BERRIES  —  Authorative 
information  from  Oregon  and  Washington  is  to  the 
effect  that  winter  kill  has  been  heavy  and  that  the 
crop  of  all  berries,  including  strawberries,  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  Logan  berries,  blackberries,  etc.,  will  not  be 
over  25  per  cent  of  normal  for  1933.  Judging  from 
such  reports,  the  production  of  berries  therefore  is  not 
going  to  “hurt  anyone”  this  coming  year.  As  a  result 
of  this  poor  crop  outlook,  many  lots  of  spot  berries 
that  were  being  offered  a  month  ago  at  ruinous  prices, 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

PEAS — In  this  column  of  your  issue  of  February 
13th,  I  said:  “We  are  told  that  a  survey  as  of  early 
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January  last  was  made  in  Wisconsin  and  it  showed 
practically  one  million  cases  No.  2  tin  No.  2  sieve 
Alaskas  unsold  in  canners’  hands.” 

To  this  statement  the  able  secretary  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Canners’  Association  takes  marked  exception.  He 
writes : 

“The  actual  report  together  with  the  estimated 
warehouse  stocks  from  those  who  did  not  report  would 
bring  the  total  of  this  particular  item  up  to  not  to 
exceed  600,000  cases  at  the  outside.” 

He  supports  his  position  by  a  carefully  outlined  sur¬ 
vey  and  I,  therefore,  bow  to  superior  judgment  and 
offer  all  due  and  proper  apology.  Of  course,  I  have  an 
alibi  (who  wouldn’t  under  the  circumstances)  but  to 
elongate  thereon  would  of  necessity  force  me  to  men¬ 
tion  the  names  of  two  prominent  factors  in  this  mar¬ 
ket — one  a  recognized  broad-minded  buyer  and  the 
other  an  outstanding  broker  of  unquestioned  responsi¬ 
bility.  Possibly  the  better  procedure  would  be  to  set 
these  two  gentlemen  right  and  clarify  the  situation 
in  their  worthy  minds. 

In  the  same  column  (your  issue  of  February  13th) 

I  also  reported  how  a  field  broker  was  trying  to  sell 
No.  2  tin  standard  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas  at  87l^c,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery.  To  this  a  prominent  Wisconsin  canner  takes 
exception,  maintaining  that  the  peas  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  that  basis  and  that  if  they  could,  he  stood 
ready  to  buy  them.  Well,  my  job,  Mr.  Editor,  is  to  re¬ 
port  the  market  as  I  get  it  and  there  isn’t  any  question 
but  what  No.  2  tin  standard  No.  3  sieve  Alaskas  were 
quoted  here  at  87V2C>  f*  o.  b.  Wisconsin  cannery  but 
that  is  now  water  over  the  dam.  It’s  ancient  history. 
No  use  arguing  on  it  at  this  late  date,  is  there? 

The  better  houses  here  are  not  taking  any  interest 
at  all  in  the  “scrap”  that  the  large  Indiana  canner  of 
soaked  peas  has  on  with  Uncle  Sam.  The  better  Chi¬ 
cago  trade  have  taken  the  position  that  they  will  not 
handle  soaked  peas.  Among  the  smaller  houses  there 
is  considerable  volume.  An  Illinois  canner  also  is  pack¬ 
ing  soaked  peas  and  rumor  has'  it  that  two  or  three 
Wisconsin  canners  are  going  to  cut  into  the  play. 
Your  correspondent  cannot  obtain  any  enthusiasm  over 
the  soaked  pea  item.  That  it  hurts  the  legitimate  pea 
canning  industry  cannot  be  denied  and  something 
should  be  done  we  think  to  limit  the  production  of 
soaked  peas  or  to  handle  the  matter  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past  several  years. 

PERSONALS — Patty  Murphy,  long  identified  with 
the  leading  brokerage  firm  of  Doming  &  Gould,  is 
coming  along  nicely  after  a  sever  abdominal  operation. 
Patty  is  one  of  the  best  liked  brokers  in  this  market 
and  his  legion  of  friends  are  all  pulling  for  him  that 
he  win  soon  be  out  on  the  job  better  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  I.  Moorehouse,  sales  manager  for  that  good 
firm,  Olympia  Canning  Company,  Olympia,  Wash.,  was 
seen  on  the  market  this  week.  When  asked  how  his 
boss  was — Mr.  Moorehouse  replied  that  Mr.  Mark 
Ewald  had  returned  home  directly  after  the  Conven¬ 
tion  and  that  Mark  was  0.  K.,  feeling  fine  and  already 
beginning  to  train  for  the  presidency  of  the  N.  C.  A. 
next  year. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

“BAYOU" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

“Mardi  Gras”  Time  Draws  Near — Seafood  Industry  Welcomes 
Lents — Only  One  Factory  Canning  Shrimp — Price  of  Canned 
Shrimp  Is  Too  Low. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  February  23,  1933. 

YSTERS — We’ve  had  quite  a  bit  of  rain  this 
past  week  with  its  accompaning  warm  sultry 
days,  which  has  hampered  the  sale  of  fresh 
oysters,  but  fair  weather  and  cooler  is  in  sight  for  this 
week  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  remain  fair  through 
the  carnival,  which  is  called  here  “Mardi  Gras,”  mean¬ 
ing  in  French,  “Big  Tuesday.” 

“Mardi  Gras”  is  an  annual  affair  in  this  section  and 
while  three  or  four  of  the  cities  have  it,  yet  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile  are  the  pioneers  in  the  celebration 
and  they  have  for  many  years  made  it  a  gala  affair, 
spending  considerable  money  in  decorations,  parades 
of  mystic  and  grotesque  floats,  masquerading  and 
otherwise  furnishing  amusement  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  their  guests,  who  attend  this  carnival  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States. 

“Mardi  Gras”  falls  this  year  on  February  27th  and 
28th  and  it  always  precedes  the  Catholic  religious 
period  of  penance,  called  “Lent.”  “Lent”  this  year 
is  from  March  1  to  April  16  and  is  specially  set  aside 
by  the  Catholic  Church  for  fast,  abstinence,  prayer 
and  the  seclusion  from  amusement  and  pleasures  of 
life. 

The  seafood  industry  welcomes  Lent,  because  it  can 
always  be  depended  on  to  boost  the  sale  of  seafoods, 
as  the  rules  of  Lent  prohibit  the  eating  of  flesh  meats 
on  the  days  of  abstinence  which  are  many  and  allows 
the  substituting  of  seafoods,  which  increases  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  seafoods  among  the  Catholics. 

Therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Catholic  Priest 
is  the  best  friend  that  the  seafood  industry  has  and 
it  behooves  every  seafood  dealer  and  canner  to  assist 
them  in  every  way  possible,  regardless  of  what  relig¬ 
ious  denomination  the  dealer  or  canner  may  belong  to. 

Remember  too  that  every  Friday  in  the  year  is  a 
“Fish  Day”  for  the  Catholics,  besides  there  are  several 
other  fish  days  scattered  throughout  the  year  outside 
of  those  in  Lent  that  the  Catholics  observe. 

All  in  all,  the  seafood  industry  is  indebted  to  the 
Catholic  religion  for  a  good  deal  of  the  business  that 
they  get,  hence  those  in  the  seafood  game  should  be 
generous  with  their  donations  and  thus  reciprocate. 

A  few  of  the  Biloxi,  Miss.,  factories  are  canning 
oysters,  which  are  the  only  ones  packing  oysters,  as 
none  of  the  factories  in  Alabama  nor  Louisiana  are 
canning  oysters. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  62i^c  to  65c  per  dozen 
for  5-ounce  cans  and  $1.30  per  dozen  for  10-ounce  cans, 
f.  0.  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — ^The  shrimp  in  this  section  is  limited  to 
one  factory  in  Alabama  that  is  canning  shrimp  and 
while  this  Alabama  factory  canned  a  good  many 
shrimp  last  week,  yet  it  would  not  figure  very  much 
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in  ordinaiy  times  in  view  of  the  other  factories  in 
Alabama,  as  also  all  in  Mississippi  and  Louisianan 
being  shut  down. 

In  normal  times,  this  shutting  down  of  the  can¬ 
neries  when  they  could  be  packing  shrimp,  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  is  an  enormous  stock  of  canned  shrimp 
on  hand,  but  it  is  not  the  case  nowadays,  inasmuch  as 
the  canners  now,  more  or  less  assume  the  attitude  that 
they  haven’t  any  stock  and  don’t  want  any. 

The  price  is  so  low,  sales  so  irregular  and  collections 
so  difficult,  that  it  is  discouraging  to  turn  out  a  pack. 

It  has  come  to  the  point  where  the  average  canner 
doesn’t  give  a  hurrah  whether  he  packs  anything  or 
not.  To  start  with,  he  has  to  buy  his  raw  material  so 
cheap  that  the  fellows  that  furnish  it  think  that  he 
is  robbing  them  and  when  he  gets  the  stuff  canned, 
he  has  to  sell  it  on  such  a  close  margin  of  profit  that 
unless  he  gets  all  the  lucky  breaks  in  the  market,  he 
won’t  even  get  cost  out  of  his  pack,  so  you  can  imagine 
how  anxious  any  canner  is  to  turn  out  a  pack. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  same  condition  exists  in  all 
industries,  whether  it  be  canned  foods,  dry  goods,  lum¬ 
ber,  steel  and  what-not,  therefore  we  can  take  comfort 
in  the  fact  that  our  misery  has  plenty  company  nowa¬ 
days  and,  we  are  not  worse  off  than  anybody  else  in 
this  respect. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  from  80c  to  95c  per 
dozen,  W  No.  1  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*’ 

Cold  Weather  Has  Little  Effect  on  Fresh  Vegetable  Supply — 
Crops  Set  Back  Weeks — Business  Is  Improving — Contracting 
Spinach  Acreage — Some  Action  in  Tomatoes — Many  Measures 

of  Interest  to  Canners  Will  Come  Before  State  Legislature. 

San  Francisco,  February  23,  1933. 

Avery  cold  winter  has  been  experienced  in 
California  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  af- 
^  fected  the  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  to  an 
appreciable  extent.  These  are  available  in  fair  quanti¬ 
ties  and  in  quite  a  range  of  variety,  with  prices  at  a 
ridiculously  low  level,  in  keeping  with  those  on  canned 
products.  There  has  doubtless  been  some  damage  done 
by  frost,  but  there  is  no  scarcity  of  most  kinds  of 
winter  vegetables. 

The  outlook  for  crops  in  1933,  as  far  as  weather 
conditions  are  concerned,  is  mixed.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  the  rainfall  is  above  normal,  with 
very  heavy  snows  in  the  mountains  insuring  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  water  for  irrigation.  Low  temperatures  there 
have  damaged  early  plantings  of  vegetables  and  much 
replanting  will  be  necessary.  In  northern  and  central 
California,  rainfall  is  still  well  below  normal,  although 
there  is  a  good  pack  of  snow  in  the  mountains.  Crops 
here  will  be  several  weeks  later  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  cold  weather. 


INQUIRIES — Canners  seem  to  feel  that  the  past 
week  has  witnessed  an  improvement  in  business,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  fruits,  with  more  orders  and  more  in¬ 
quiries  than  in  a  long  time.  The  orders  continue  to  be 
for  small  lots,  however,  with  prices  unchanged.  The 
lower  grades  continue  to  move  more  readily  than  the 
higher  grades,  but  stocks  of  the  former  are  not  so 
easy  to  locate,  especially  in  the  No.  10  size. 

SPINACH  ACREAGE — The  signing  up  of  spinach 
acreage  is  still  going  on  and  it  is  understood  that  this 
has  passed  the  8,000  acre  mark,  with  some  canners 
still  to  be  heard  from.  Some  canners  are  sounding 
the  warning  that  the  pack  should  be  held  fairly  close 
to  1,500,000  cases.  Should  the  yield  be  a  normal  one 
the  acreage  already  contracted  for  will  produce  more 
than  this  quantity.  Buyers  are  now  very  critical  as  to 
quality  and  prices  are  running  quite  a  wide  range. 

ASPARAGUS — Canners  are  making  every  effort  to 
move  holdings  of  asparagus  and  almost  every  one  has 
a  private  price  list  that  favors  the  buyer.  All  items 
in  the  list  are  still  available,  despite  the  nearness  of 
the  new  season.  Quite  an  acreage  of  asparagus  that 
had  passed  its  prime  has  been  ploughed  up  since  last 
summer,  placing  the  acreage  in  bearing  nearer  the 
demands  of  consumption.  This  will  doubtless  make  it 
easier  to  keep  future  packs  within  bounds 

TOMATOES — ^Tomatoes  are  moving  a  little  more 
freely  and  prices  are  being  maintained  more  firmly 
than  in  recent  weeks.  Standards  are  to  be  had  at  57i/jc 
for  No.  1,  65c  for  No.  2,  75c  for  No.  21/2  and  $2.50  for 
No.  10,  although  well  established  brands  are  bringing 
slightly  more.  Tomato  juice  is  moving  well  and  some 
sizes  are  getting  in  light  supply.  Picnic  size  is  none 
too  plentiful  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  No.  2. 

ON  THE  LOOKOUT — ^The  California  Legislature 
resumes  its  sessions  on  the  last  day  of  February  and 
growers  and  canners  alike  will  watch  with  much  in¬ 
terest  and  concern  the  fate  of  many  measures  that 
affect  agriculture.  Farmers  are  insisting  that  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  government  be  reduced  and  that  some  of 
the  burden  of  taxation  be  taken  from  their  shoulders. 
Canners  are  equally  interested  in  a  lowering  of  the 
tax  rate  and  in  addition  are  interested  in  some 
measures  that  apply  particularly  to  them.  There  is 
one  measure  that  would  make  necessary  the  dating 
of  all  canned  foods,  another  that  would  transfer  the 
canned  food  inspection  department  from  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health,  and  measures  that  would  curtail  trucking 
on  State  roads.  Growers  and  canners  will  have  plenty 
to  occupy  their  attention  during  the  next  few  weeks 
other  than  caring  for  crops  and  marketing  canned 
products. 

NOTES 

The  Gulf-Pacific  Mail  steamer  Point  Ancha,  returned  to  San 
Francisco  recently  from  a  three  month’s  “showboat”  cruise  to 
Caribbean  ports  on  which  California  and  Pacific  coast  products 
were  shown  in  an  attractive  manner.  The  vessel  and  its  display 
was  visited  by  about  20,000  visitors,  many  of  them  merchants. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 

EARNINGS  OF  AMERICAN  CAN  DIP  SHARPLY  DURING  ing  new  investments,  were  carried  at  $342,135.  Cash  and  mar- 


1932 

A  SHARP  contraction  of  net  income  was  shown  in  the  recent 
report  issued  by  the  American  Can  Company  on  1932 
operations,  reflecting  the  general  unfavorable  business  and 
trade  conditions  which  prevailed  throughout  last  year. 

Net  earnings  of  the  company  totaled  $10,957,295  after  in¬ 
terest,  depreciation  and  federal  taxes,  equal,  after  preferred 
dividends  to  $3.26  a  share  on  2,473,998  shares  of  common  stock 
outstanding. 

In  1931,  the  company  showed  net  income  of  $15,529,579  after 
all  charges  and  federal  taxes,  equal  to  $5.11  a  share  on  the 
common  stock  outstanding  during  the  year. 

Current  assets  as  of  December  31,  last,  including  $13,690,322 
cash,  amounted  to  $44,591,843  and  current  liabilities  were 
$9,610,819,  compared  with  cash  holdings  of  $6,309,522,  current 
assets  of  $46,773,699  and  current  liabilities  of  $10,160,366  on 
the  corresponding  1931  date.  Current  assets  of  the  company 
mentioned  above  excluded  item  of  other  investments  which 
stood  at  $4,527,974  at  the  close  of  1932,  against  $4,032,224  in 
1931. 

“Sales  were  approximately  17  per  cent  lower  than  in  1931,” 
H.  W.  Phelps,  president,  declared  in  commenting  on  the  1932 
report.  “Expenditures  for  new  construction  were  notably  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  totaled  $742,784.  There  are 
no  major  improvements  in  contemplation  for  1933. 

“All  bad  and  doubtful  accounts  have  been  charged  off,  and 
liberal  provision  has  been  made  for  any  possible  shrinkage  in 
bills  and  accounts  receivable.  All  liabilities  are  fully  shown, 
accounts  and  bills  payable  are  all  current  and  there  are  no  loans 
outstanding.” 

In  discussing  the  company’s  outlook  for  the  current  year,  Mr. 
Phelps  pointed  out  that  “market  conditions  in  canned  foods 
are  statistically  better  than  those  of  a  year  ago,”  and  declared 
that  “to  the  extent  that  business  and  financial  conditions  allow 
our  customers  to  operate  their  canneries,  our  company  should 
do  its  full  share  of  the  packers  can  business.” 

KROGER  GROCERY  IMPROVES  CAPITAL  POSITION  AND 
NET  PROFIT  TOTAL  DURING  1932,  ANNUAL 
REPORT  SHOWS 

CONTINUED  improvement  in  the  financial  structure  and 
earning  power  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company, 
second  largest  chain  store  organization  in  the  national  grocery 
distributing  field,  was  evident  in  the  company’s  income  state¬ 
ment  for  1932  which  disclosed  that  it  had  improved  its  current 
asset  ratio  to  4.81  to  1  from  4.27  to  1  in  1931,  increased  its  cash 
holdings  approximately  65  per  cent,  successfully  curtailed  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  and  realized  a  net  profit  considerably  larger 
than  that  reported  in  each  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

Current  assets  of  the  gigantic  organization  totaled  $28,941,992 
and  current  liabilities  $6,021,025  as  of  January  2,  compared 
with  $26,474,277  and  $6,195,970,  respectively,  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  a  year  ago,  the  statement  disclosed.  Cash  holdings 
were  increased  to  $9,160,672  from  $5,524,852.  United  States 
government  securities,  at  cost,  were  carried  at  $2,582,573, 
against  $2,359,687,  and  county  and  municipal  bonds,  represent- 


ketable  securities  thus  were  increased  from  $7,884,339  to 
$12,035,381. 

Total  operating  and  administration  expenses,  including  de¬ 
preciation,  amounted  to  $49,152,361,  against  $54,950,028  in  the 
preceding  year,  a  decline  of  $5,797,667,  or  10.55  per  cent.  Net 
income  of  the  company  rose  to  $2,740,867,  or  $1.47  a  share  on 
the  common  stock  after  all  charges  and  taxes,  compared  with 
$2,731,128,  or  $1.46  a  share,  in  1931,  and  $2,168,247,  or  $1.14  a 
share  in  1930. 

The  improved  showing,  made  in  the  face  of  heavy  deprecia¬ 
tion  charges  and  a  decline  of  12.7  per  cent  in  dollar  volume, 
due  to  lower  prices,  indicates,  according  to  trade  circles,  that, 
given  stability  of  prices  or  even  a  check  in  ’the  decline,  the 
company  would  be  able  to  show  even  a  more  radical  jump  in 
net  income. 

During  1932  Kroger  wrote  down  the  stated  value  of  its 
fixed  assets  by  $5,768,700.  Comprising  this  total  were  write¬ 
downs  of  $3,200,000  in  the  value  of  land  and  buildings  owned  bv 
the  company,  $1,568,700  in  leasehold  improvements,  $400,000 
in  equipment  account  for  surplus  and  idle  equipment,  and 
$600,000  in  obsolete  store  equipment.  These  write-downs,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  depreciation  allotment,  lowered  the  fixed  prop¬ 
erty  account  from  $22,914,685  to  $16,892,181,  The  .statement 
also  showed  that  an  account  of  $400,000,  established  out  of 
earned  surplus,  had  been  set  up  as  a  reserve  for  meeting  rents 
of  closed  stores  which  have  not  fallen  due  as  yet.  Thus,  the 
company’s  earned  surplus  account  stands  at  $10,792,183  at 
present,  against  $15,554,105  a  year  ago,  and  its  capital  surplus 
at  $630,697,  against  $1,094,961. 

Kroger’s  sales  for  1932  amounted  to  $213,159,742,  compared 
with  $244,371,147  in  the  preceding  year,  a  drop  of  12.7  per  cent. 
The  drop  of  12.7  per  cent  compares  with  a  decrease  of  15.8  per 
cent  in  retail  food  prices,  according  to  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  for  the  year.  Offsetting  the  dollar  decline,  however,  it 
was  pointed  out,  was  an  actual  increase  in  tonnage  s.nles  of 
approximately  3  per  cent.  , 

At  the  close  of  1932  the  company’s  units  totaled  4,737,  a  de¬ 
cline  of  3  per  cent  from  the  4,884  total  reported  a  year  earlier. 
Kroger  units  are  to  be  found  in  17  States,  with  principal  con¬ 
centration  in  four  States,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
In  2,845  stores  of  the  company’s  chain,  meat  departments  are 
operated,  a  fractional  decline  from  the  1931  total  of  2,869  meat 
departments.  , 

SALES  HINTS  TO  CANNERS 

Offered  by  American  Housewife  Bureau 

Why  Not  Beans? 

Beans  are  an  excellent  winter  food.  They  contain 
quantities  of  starch,  a  high  percentage  of  protein, 
and  are  delicious  in  the  bargain.  What  is  better 
for  a  supper  dish  than  the  crusty  baked  bean,  or  what 
is  better  for  a  vegetable  than  the  agreeably  tasting 
lima,  or  the  meaty  haricot  vert?  Ask  any  Bostonian 
what  the  world  would  be  without  his  molasses  filled 
crusty  baked  bean,  glistening  with  fat  from  the  pork 
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in  the  pot,  and  you  might  elicit  a  veritable  yelp  of 
fear.  And  this  is  not  confined,  either,  to  the  Bostonian. 
Other  people  in  other  paits  of  the  country  envision 
the  crusty  baked  bean  as  one  of  the  delights  of  our 
table.  As  food  it  is  light  and  yet  sustaining,  heavy 
and  yet  not  too  heavy. 

Why  not  capitalize,  Mr.  Dealer,  on  this  national 
taste  for  Boston  baked  beans?  Especially  during  the 
winter  months  when  the  thought  of  the  richness  of 
the  dish  appeals  to  the  appetite. 

You  have  on  your  shelves  cans  of  beans  which  have 
been  baked  in  great  ovens,  seasoned  with  flavorful 
molasses,  and  enriched  with  fat  pork,  which  would 
appeal  mightly  to  your  customers  these  cool  days,  if 
only  they  remembered  about  them.  Why  not  an  island 
display  of  Boston  baked  beans,  with  their  delicious 
concomitant  canned  Boston  brown  bread,  with  or  with¬ 
out  raisins?  Beans  and  bread  may  be  heated  and 
.served  with  a  minimum  of  trouble. 

And  how  about  red  kidney  beans?  These  are  espe¬ 
cially  delicious  to  serve  with  meat  as  a  different  vege¬ 
table,  and  are  worth  the  housewife’s  attention  because 
of  the  inexpensiveness  of  the  nutrition. 

String  and  wax  beans  are  of  prime  importance  as 
a  green  vegetable,  and  are  canned  in  so  many  types  it 
might  be  educational  to  display  them  and  tell  your 
customer  about  them.  During  the  winter  months  when 
green  vegetables  are  scarce,  see  how  many  cans  of 
these  green  vegetables  you  can  sell. 

And  baby  limas!  These  are  the  offerings  de  luxe 
of  the  lima  bean  family,  but  any  lima  is  a  good  lima, 
once  you  get  to  its  deglutition.  Your  customer  must 
like  this  delicious  bean.  See  that  she  sees  it  when  she 
comes  in  the  store,  as  well  as  all  the  other  members 
of  the  bean  family.  And  there  is  another  species  of 
excellent  lima,  and  that  is  the  dried  lima  which  has 
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been  canned.  That  is  essentially  worth  displaying  and 
telling  your  customer  about. 

Yes,  now  that  the  winter  has  come,  make  a  bean 
display,  and  watch  the  beans,  bein’  lively  movers. 

UTAH  CANNERS  MEET  MARCH  3rd  AND  4th 

HE  Utah  Canners  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  at  Hotel  Beulomond,  Ogden,  Utah,  on 
March  3rd  and  4th. 

This  is  always  a  business-like  meeting  and  this  year 
will  be  of  particular  interest  and  importance. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 
(  Continued  from  page  23  ) 

and  con.siderable  business  was  booked  on  the  spot  and  valuable 
connections  made.  Canned  foods  were  prominent  in  the  lines 
shown. 

The  Benicia  Canning  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Benicia,  Cal.,  with  a  capitalization  of  1,500  shares  of  no  par 
value,  by  Walter  S.  Brann,  Ruth  Bickford  and  Elvera  Ham. 

The  Hawaiian  Tuna  Packers,  Ltd.,  have  opened  a  splendid 
new  plant  at  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  to  replace  the  one  in  use  for 
several  years.  The  new  plant  has  six  lines  and  a  pack  of 
100,000  cases  of  tuna  is  planned  for  this  year.  Last  year  a 
pack  of  70,000  cases  was  made. 

In  case  Philippine  independence  becomes  a  reality,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  may  find  itself  with  a  pineapple 
cannery  on  its  hands  in  foreign  country.  It  has  a  plant  at 
Cayagan,  P.  I.,  which  has  been  operated  on  a  small  scale,  but 
which  could  easily  be  transformed  into  an  important  unit  with 
an  improved  demand  for  canned  pineapple. 

Now  that  the  weather  has  moderated  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  growers  and  canners  are  estimating  the  damage  done  by 
frost  to  strawberries  and  raspberries.  The  loss  is  believed  to 
be  quite  heavy  and  this  year’s  pack  will  undoubtedly  be  cur¬ 
tailed,  as  a  result. 

The  Cooper  Packing  Company,  National  City,  Cal.,  is  devot¬ 
ing  its  attention  largely  to  Mexican  specialties  and  its  products 
bear  labels  in  both  English  and  Mexican.  These  are  largely 
chili,  beans,  hot  sauce  and  mushrooms. 

The  San  Francisco  trade  had  a  visit  during  the  week  from 
Tex  Walden,  head  of  the  Royal  Packing  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
and  newly  elected  president  of  the  Southern  California  Canners 
Association.  Mr.  Walden  is  much  interested  in  some  of  the 
measures  before  the  State  Legislature  that  directly  affect  the 
canning  industry,  particularly  the  one  that  would  compel  the 
canner  to  date  every  can  turned  out. 


“Tuc” 

Huskers  and  Cutters 
are  the  best. 

Ask  the  users. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  £.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  beaded  "N.  Y.’*  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2%...., 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2V2 . 

Medium,  No.  2^^ . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz.  . . . - . 40  ....»> 

No.  2%  _ _ 77% - 

No.  10 .  2.25  . . 

BBANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .66 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.75  2.86 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 96 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66  ....™. 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 60  ........ 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.00  ....™. 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green..- .  1.26  1.30 

No.  10  .  6.00  6.36 

No.  2  Medium  Green — ..— — .  1.00  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.16  6.26 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 76  .85 

No.  10  .  3.76  . . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 65  .66 

No  10  . . . . .  3.00  3.30 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 47% - 

BEETS* 

Raby,  No.  S . 1.10  - 

Whole,  No.  2 . 70  - 

Whole.  No.  3 . 1.00 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.00 

Cut,  No.  2 . 66 

Cut,  No.  10 _ _ _  2.76  - 

Diced,  No.  10 . ~ 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  - 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . .  3.26  - 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2....— .67%.. 
Diced,  No.  10 . 3.00  - 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . —  . 

Elxtra  Standard,  No.  2 . - . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  .. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2......— . 82%.. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2— ........... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 — -- — .- 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50 

BOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10..- . - . 


2.26 

No.  2% 
No.  3  .... 

2.26 

No.  10  .. 

3.16 

SPINACH* 

2.80 

2.30 

2.10 

Standard.  P 

2.60 

2.60 

No.  2%  .. 
No.  3  — .. 

2.55 

2.60 

2.10 

No.  10  .. 

1.90 

California, 

2.16 

Standard, 

1.80 

Standard, 

3.76 

.86 


.76 

.66 

.60 


.90 

3.00 


.66 

3.76 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  .  4.26 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 86 


No.  10 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois _ — — -  ....— 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.36 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.25 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  6s . —......-  ........  1.10 

No.  1  ^rly  June,  4s . — . 

No.  2  Std.  Aliskas,  Is .  1.26  1.36 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.10  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92%  .96 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  6.76  6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . —  6.26  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.00  6.25 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . — .  - . 90 

No.  3  _ J. . . .  1.00 

Mo.  10 _ _ _  2.76  3.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . -.....- . -..  ....... 

.67%  .55 


.70 


No.  10  .  2.20  2.50 


2 . 90 

No.  2%  .  1.30 


No.  10  .  4.00 


.85 


1.20 

4.60 


tl.OO 

t3.50 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Com,  Freeh  Limas, 

No.  2  . . 

Standard  Green  Cora,  DHed  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10 . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  2  . 70 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


Standard.  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . -....- 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  3  . 90 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


.86 

....— 

,76 

.90 

.70 

.85 

.90 

.90 

2.60 

2.85 

.45 

.40 

t.60 

.70 

.66 

1.06 

. . 

1.00 

3.00 

2.90 

.36 

t.37% 

.36 

.67J, 

4  t.60 

.57 » 

L 

.90 

t.90 

.90 

2.76 

2.65 

*2.60 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  R.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 36 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.76 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 36 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.60 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40 


.40 

2.26 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack....- . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10... 
California  Standard,  2%....— — — 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . - . — .... 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  5  Juice . . . 


2.85 


1.15 

tl.l6 

1.30 

tl.80 

3.26 

— 

1.30 

5.60 

4.50 

4.26 

- - * 

1.76 

1.95 

2.10 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  . . . - 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


.60  t.66 

1.00  t.92% 

3.26  . . 

.62% . 

.96  . 

3.10  . 

.86  _ 

1.30  _ 


1.65 

1.56 

4.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  M.r. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.16  fl.lO 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.30  tl.20 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails..-  .80  — .... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 .  ....... 

Peeled,  No.  10.  Solid  Pack .  3.25  . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.76 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.66 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 .  -....- 


1.60 

1.45 

1.30 

1.06 

'4.'26 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Waiter,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 76 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.46  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60  -...-. 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.60  8.00  . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . . 

1-lb.  cans  . — .... 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans . 


.70 


LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


3.76 

1.86 

1.25 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz. . -  — 

6  oz.  . — . -  .80  1,00 

8  oz .  — .... 

10  oz.  . 1.70  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz . - . -  ..— 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.66  tl-35 

Flat,  No.  % . -  1.36  _ 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 95  ........ 

PTat,  No.  1 . -....  — .... 

Flat,  No.  % . -  .  . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  % . 70  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1..... . 87%  t.76 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.35  . 

Flat,  No.  % - -  .76  _ 

Chums.  Tall . 82%,t.65 


Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

1.22%  tl.30 

SHRIMPS 

1.10 

1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large....—.——— 

1.10 

1.10 

SARDINESS  (Domestic)*  per  case 

*2.36 

*3.16 

*3.40 

Oil,  keys . — 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

*2.36 

*2.76 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s . 

3.00 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  7.80 

White,  Is  - . . . — .  13.66 

Blue  Fin,  %s . - . -  — 

Blue  Fin,  Is . — ... _ — — —  — 

Striped,  %s  . 8.36 

Striped,  %s  . 4.70 

Striped,  Is  .  8.60 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy. _ 4.66 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy— ——————  7.80 

Yellow,  la  —————— . —  18A8 
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One  of  the  sreatest  selling  ideas  ever  put  behind  a 
canned  food  brand  !  Gives  women  another  very  special  reason  for 
wanting  this  brand  and  insisting  on  getting  it,  every  time  ! 

Why  not  concentrate  on  DEL  MONTE  this  year  ?  Get 
your  Jull share  o\  the  added  business  this  outstanding  DEL  MONTE 
campaign  is  building  ? 


Now  Featured  In  All  Del  Monte  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Advertising 


PHILLIPS  CAM  COMPAMY 

^Jiianufaclurers  of  (Packers  Saniiarij  Gam 


. .  ^iviiion  of  llie  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAMY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  J^hillips  Delicious  Quulilif  Canned  fJooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.  A. 


